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CAMP LIFE IN PALESTINE. 





UR first experience of camp life was in the 

old town of Joppa. It was there, also, that 

we had our first experience of quarantine. 
Our dragoman was master of the situation— 
pitching our tents in a court-yard, surrounded 
by fig-trees and dilapidated buildings, no longer 
inhabited save by lizards. When the morning 
of our release arrived, and we had paid the 
guards the required piasters for keeping us in 
bondage, we wandered through the town, full 
of the memories of Peter, and Dorcas, and 
Simon the tanner, and that recreant prophet, 
Jonah. On these shores he stood, looking out 
upon the wrathful billows hurling themselves 
against the rocks. Taking our stand upon a 
house-top, we studied the teeming life of the 
street below. There was a barber shaving 
heads. One after another rose up after the 
operation, put his turban upon his bare head, 
and walked away. A large committee of inquiry 
was gathered around a sick mule. An indolent 
Arab was lying asleep upon the dusty ground. 
No one was in a hurry. Time seemed to be 
no object. 

We passed out of town between hedges of 
enormous cactus, armed, with thousands of 
points like needles. Camels eat this formi- 
dable plant. What will not a camel eat? The 
plain of Sharon, except near Joppa, where there 
were a few groves of citron and orange, was 
parched and bare beneath an October sun. 
The “early rains” had not yet come, and the 
sower had not gone forth to sow. We spent 
the night with the monks of Ramleh, supposed 
to be the ancient Arimathea. Near by is Lydda, 
where Peter said to the afflicted Eneas, “Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole,” and whence he went 


to Joppa when they brought him the tidings 
Vou. XXKIL.—16 











that Dorcas was dead. What a joy it must 
have been to dry so many tears of sorrow! 

Next day we passed the village of Latroun, 
which, according to tradition, was the home of 
the penitent thief; even his name and nation- 
ality are given—Dismas, the Egyptian. Tradi- 
tion, hoary-haired and many-tongued, is an en- 
tertaining if not always a truthful story-teller. 
Who can say, after all, but that he knows full 
well where the penitent thief once lived? Farther 
on is Kirjath-Jearim, where the ark once rested, 
and which the author of “The Land and the 
Book” identifies with Emmaus. Some place 
it nearer Jerusalem, and others near Latroun, 
but Kirjath-Jearim is, we judge, at the required 
distance from Jerusalem, about “three-score fur- 
longs.” Here, where we were taking our noon- 
day lunch, with sparrows flitting all around, the 
two disciples and the strange guest took their 
evening meal—the principal meal of the day in 
the East. A thin loaf or cake of bread, with a 
cluster of grapes, or a few olives, carried in the 
bosom and eaten whenever the appetite de- 
mands, will satisfy hunger till sundown, then a 
meal is prepared—not a formidable array of 
meats in modern dishes, set upon a table, as 
Leonardo Da Vinci’s great painting of “The 
Last Supper” represents, but boiled vegeta- 
bles, sometimes with meats, contained in a sin- 
gle dish, and eaten with the fingers, or perhaps 
sopped up with bread. In this simple style— 
see Matt. xxvi, 23, and John xiii, 26—Jesus 
may have eaten with his disciples. 

On a high hill, overlooking the country in all 
directions, is Mizpeh, or Nebi Samwel*, the 





*Nebi Samwel is probably the ancient Mizpeh—the watch- 
tower. There is a Ramah (Er Ram) north of Jerusalem, but 
there is reason to believe that the Ramah of Samuel was south 
of Rachel’s tomb—1 Samuel x, 2—and near Bethlehem— 
Matt. ii, 18. 
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reputed tomb of Samuel. But the Bible says 
plainly that this prophet was buried at Ramah. 
We crossed the now dry and stony channel of 
Terebinthe—supposed to be the Elah of 1 Sam. 
xxi, 9—where David found the smooth stones 
destined to crush proud Goliath’s head. Here 
is the “hill country of Judea;” and from the 
top of the last range of hills Jerusalem is in 
view. 

Our camp life was resumed in the wilderness 
or desert of Judea—wild, desolate, fiery. After 
passing the tomb of Rachel, the pools of Solo- 
mon, and blessed little Bethlehem, with its 
groves of hardy old olives clinging to the rocky 
soil, and its orchards of fig-trees on the ter- 
raced hill-sides, no sign of life is seen except 
the thistle, dried to the roots by the glowing 
sun, and similar weeds, any one of which might 
have sat for the portrait of the “bramble bush” 
in the famous parable of Joash, with here and 
there a herd of goats, glad to find even these 
sapless brambles and thistles to feed upon. 
Was it among these bare and burning hills that 
shepherds watched their flocks by night? Was 
there no green grass covering the ground? 
Was the field, so often pictured in our visions, 
but a stony valley with a churlish soil, from 
which the plowman could not wring even a 
pittance ; and were the shepherds like these 
hardy, uncouth men creeping up the hill-sides 
after their black, long-eared goats? Why not? 
“God hath chosen the weak things of this 
world.” 

From Bethlehem to the Dead Sea one might 
think the blast of a furnace had swept across 
the land; or, that the fires of judgment had 
burst from their caverns, and rolled in waves 
of flame over these round hills. The very 
stones look as though they had been burned to 
the core. Our Syrian horses climbed like goats 
over the slippery rocks and rolling stones, some- 
times dropping both fore feet_together upon 
steps and smooth ledges. The setting sun 
threw its blaze of glory upon the distant mount- 
ains of Moab like a line of ramparts, frowning 
upon the desert wastes and salt plains at their 
feet. We camped outside the walls of the Con- 
vent of Mar Saba, on the banks of that deep, 
wild gorge through which the Kedron flows 
only when the rains fall, and the mountain tor- 
rents rush down with leap and roar. Not far 
from the convent is Nebi Moussa, the tomb of 
Moses, according to the Mohammedans, who, 
with an astonishing coolness, ignore Mt. Nebo, 
though it is almost in view. Moses had been 
promised—so the legend has it—that he should 
not descend into the tomb till he should do so 
of his own accord. One day he saw upon a 
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hill, white as snow, four men scooping out a 
hollow in the rock. “What do you here?” de. 
manded Moses. “We prepare a place where 
our King may hide the most precious of his 
treasures,” responded they; “our task is fin. 
ished; we now await the arrival of the precious 
deposit.” The sun was hot, the prophet was 
weary ; he lay down to rest in the cavern which 
offered a shade so refreshing. The four men, 
who were angels in disguise, offered him an 
apple of delicious fragrance ; but scarcely had 
he inhaled its odor before he fell asleep to wake 
no more, and the angels carried his soul to para- 
dise. The rock retains its whiteness, thereby 
deceiving the Jews, but within it is black as the 
angel of death. 

The Dead Sea, bright as a shield of silver, 
now lay before us. An hour’s ride from there 
brought us to the Jordan, rolling between deep 
banks, except at “The Fords,” where the banks 
are lowered toa gentle slope. Here, it is thought, 
the Israelites crossed, Elijah smote the waters 
with his mantle, and John baptized Christ. Op- 
posite these fords is the site of ancient Jericho. 
We camped at the grand old fountain of Elisha, 
full, clear, and pouring forth a rivulet that rum- 
bled musically all night long. Mingled with its 
music was the howling of the jackal, resembling 
the crying of a child, sometimes unpleasantly 
near our tents. The “Plain of Jericho” might 
be made an Eden of bloom and fruitfulness, but 
it is almost uninhabited and uncultivated. The 
precipitous cliffs of the Quarantania Mountains, 
honey-combed with the cells of anchorites, bound 
the plain on the west. The road from Jericho to 
Jerusalem is still unsafe ; there is many a rocky 
defile where the lawless Bedouin may lurk for 
his victim. We had a guard of three Arabs, 
recommended by the American Consul. The 
chief of these waited for us to turn one of the 
corners of the road near Bethany, and made an 
eloquent speech, about as follows: “ Bethle- 
hem, Mar Saba, Dead Sea, Jordano, Jericho, 
me!” striking upon his breast when he had 
reached that climax in the oration; the purport 
of which was, that in consideration of his val- 
uable services, keeping us awake half the night 
by his loud talking, and then falling asleep 
instead of guarding our tents, he wanted “ back- 
shish.” This was given, and he was happy. 
But, away from the Bedouin-haunted desert, 
glowing with the furious fires of a Syrian sun, 
we hastened on to the sheltering towers of 
Jerusalem. 

The long route northward to Baalbec and 
Beiroot is attended with much fatigue and ex- 
posure, but is dotted with scenes of interest. 
On the right is Gibeah of Saul; on the left, 
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El Jib, the ancient Gibeon. Farther on is 
Beroth, probably the town of Deborah. Here, 
says tradition, the child Jesus was missed by 
his parents, and at this point they turned back 
seeking him. We were now, like Jacob, on the 
way to Bethel. Right before us—happy coin- 
cidence—an Arab had lain down by the way- 
side, with “a stone for a pillow.” The soft 
turban of the Orientals is pillow enough for 
them; the stone is designed only to raise the 
head. North of Bethel is Shiloh, or rather 
some modern ruins marking the ancient site. 
But the Christian traveler will linger with fond- 
est interest at Jacob’s well, now partially filled 
with stones. ‘The mouth of the well, now sev- 
eral feet below the surface of the ground, is 
much narrower than the well itself, and is cov- 
ered with a single round stone, which it requires 
much effort to roll away, up the sloping sides. 
“Thou hast nothing to draw with,” said the 
woman of Samaria. One may notice the women 
of that country coming to the wells with ropes 
tied to their water-pots “to draw with.” It is 
likely that Jesus arrived at the well in the month 
of December. We infer this from the expres- 
sion, “four months and then cometh harvest,” 
which comes in April. Joseph’s tomb is near 
by—a simple structure of stone, plastered over 
and whitewashed, and inclosed with a wall. A 
vine, very appropriately, is planted in a corner 
of the inclosure. 

We ascended Mt. Gerizim on _ horseback. 
Ruins of a vast edifice still crown the summit. 
This was probably the “Church of St. Mary,” 
built before the reign of Justinian, upon the site 
of the ancient temple of Sanballat. In the 
time of Christ this temple did not exist. “Our 
fathers,” said the woman, “worshiped.” It 
was an event of the past. 

A few hours’ ride from Shechem is Samaria. 
The tombs of John the Baptist, Obadiah, and 
Elisha, are pointed out. One may doubt and 
yet be blameless. Many pillars are still stand- 
ing—the remnants of Herodian splendor. A 
group of Arabs, perched on one of the piles of 
stones which may have formed the towers of 
the ancient gateway, looked after us as we rode 
away. What an interesting spot! Hither came 
the heralds of the Cross, endued with heavenly 
power. Here a glorious revival broke forth 
like a flame of fire. Here also the four leprous 
men, in desperate resolve, went to the camp of 
the Syrians and found great spoils; just as 
many a wretched sinner, filled with self-despair, 
has cast himself upon the Divine mercy and 
found the riches of salvation. 

The Moslem priests, from the minarets of 
Jenin, were calling the worshipers to prayer as 








we entered that town. Near by were piles of 
wheat; men were casting it up into the air, that 
the chaff might be blown away. A small, flat 
sled, of plain boards, covered on its under sur- 
face with rough pebbles, was their “thrashing 
instrument having teeth.” Jenin is on the bor- 
ders of the great plain of Esdraelon. Directly 
north is Jezreel, now a village of hovels. A 
woman—possibly one of the daughters of Jeze- 
bel—surrounded by a group of unwashed and 
spiritless children, was seated on the ground, 
outside her home of mud and stone. North- 
east are the hills of Gilboa, and at their base is 
the Fountain of Gideon, now called L’Ain- 
Djaloud, where the brave “three hundred” took 
their famous drink. In front of Gilboa is Little 
Hermon, with Shunem almost clinging to its 
sides, and Nain, of blessed memory, on its 
western borders, and Endor, squalid and un- 
sightly, on its northern slopes. Here is a large 
and dismal cave, which we entered with lighted 
candles. It may have been the veritable dwell- 
ing of the “witch;” the inhabitants look as 
though they might all be lineal descendants of 
the said witch. In front of Little Hermon rises 
dome-like Tabor, standing alone, as though set 
apart for transfiguration glories; and away on 
the farthest western limits of the plain is Mt. 
Carmel, jutting into the Mediterranean. 

Nazareth—* The Flower,” encompassed by 
hills—marks the northern boundary of Esdrae- 
lon. We pitched our tents outside the town, 
in an orchard of old olive-trees, through the 
branches of which we looked at the stars and 
the new moon, and thought of Him who oft- 
times gazed upon them, perhaps from that very 
spot. On the hill-top back of the town—prob- 
ably the one from which his enemies were about 
to cast him, and which commands a magnificent 
view—he may have been wont to kneel in soli- 
tary prayer. Along the route over which we 
came from Jerusalem, he, then a boy of twelve 
years, journeyed with his parents—a poor boy, 
just like those we often met, perhaps wearing a 
single coarse garment, the bosom bared to the 
bracing breeze, and the feet, unsandaled, press- 
ing the stony ways. The poor of Palestine are 
accustomed to long journeys. Lines of women 
may be seen carrying loads of dried figs on 
their heads, or men with little donkeys loaded 
with olives or grain for the markets of Jerusa- 
lem. The Virgin mother went from Nazareth to 
Bethlehem-—five days’ journey—“ to be taxed,” 
and twelve years afterward, with the wondrous 
Boy, went up to Jerusalem. 

There is a fountain, inclosed in walls, outside 
of Nazareth, where the women come to fill their 
water-pots from the spouts in the wall. These 
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earthen jars hold about five or six gallons, and 
have the faculty of keeping the water cool all 
day long, being porous and hence allowing evap- 
oration and coolness. They are carried upon 
the head at a slight angle from the perpendicu- 
lar. Water is scarce in Nazareth, and is sold 
on the streets. These women may be seen quar- 
reling for places near the spouts, and their sharp 
voices may be heard far into the night and long 
before day. 

The maidens of Nazareth are not “ Madonna- 
like” in form and feature. Sober truth conflicts 
with the romance and Sentiment of story-books. 
The poorer classes of women throughout Pal- 
estine do not cover their faces. In Egypt all 
classes, with many individual exceptions, cover 
the face up to the eyes. In Damascus and, to 
some extent, in Jerusalem, the women of the 
middle and upper classes cover the entire face 
with a thin, light handkerchief, and wear a cov- 
ering of white linen from head to foot, so that 
all look alike. We doubt if a husband could 
distinguish his own wife on the street. 

Cana of Galilee—Keffr-Kenna*—still pre- 
serves two at least of the six “water-pots of 
stone,” and, of course, the very spot of the 
marriage is pointed out. As we entered the 
village we noticed some very large pomegran- 
ates. One of them, forming a bountiful and 
luscious dessert for lunch, weighed more than a 
pound, and contained two hundred and forty 
seeds, each seed enveloped in a blood-red, juicy 
pulp, very sweet and cooling. The shape of 
the pomegranate is like that of an onion, but it 
is much larger—a fit emblem of fruitfulness. 
The grapes of Palestine, near Nazareth and 
Jezreel, are somewhat insipid; those near She- 
chem are better, and those of Eshcol better 
still; but even these are not equal to the large, 
rich clusters of Damascus and Lebanon. 

The close of the week found us-encamped on 
the Sea of Galilee, just outside the shattered 
walls of Tiberias—a fitting spot on which to 
spend a quiet Sabbath. There lay the placid 
little sea, encircled by mountains—Gilead on 
the east, the hills of Naphtali on the north, and 
of Galilee on the west. Nearly opposite Tibe- 
rias is seen the opening in the mountains caused 
by Wady Semakh, supposed to be the scene of 
the healing of poor Legion and the down-rush- 
ing of the swine. Around the southern shore 
was Decapolis, the region of ten cities. On 





* Dr. Robinson ably argues in favor of Cana el Felil, farther 
north. ‘lhe name is exactly the same, whereas Keffr-Kenna 
contains a difference in two radicals. ‘lhe latter, however, has 
nearness to. Nazareth in its favor. It is more likely that the 
mother of Jesus would be invited to a neighboring village than 
to one far distant. 








the north-west shores were Magdala, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum. From Tiberias northward 
extended the plain of Gennesaret, rich with the 
bloom of oleanders and orange-trees—an oasis 
on the edge of a rocky and mountainous des- 
ert. The lake was once bordered with cities 
and covered with sails; now it is desolate and 
forsaken, yet lovely in its quiet beauty. Over 
it still stretches the deep, clear sky that over- 
arched it when Jesus walked its shores. At 
sunrise the horizon was gorgeous with the new- 
born light. The sparrows—seen every-where— 
began their chirpings, and the swallows plunged 
hilariously into the bright atmosphere. At sun- 
set there seemed to be rays of golden light 
reaching up from the dying sun far athwart the 
sky, as though a divine hand were extended in 
blessing over the land. The water of the lake 
changes its color continually—from deep green 
and dark blue to silvery whiteness. The sur- 
rounding hills, also, are sometimes blue as the 
sky, at other times brown or gray, but always 
forming a grand frame-work for the picturesque 
and beautiful little sea which they inclose. On 
the following week we took a boat-ride on these 
more than classic waters. We stood upon the 
site of Capernaum—Tel Hum; for we firmly 
believe that is the spot. The name itself is 
sufficient reason. Capernaum, or Keffr Nahum, 
means the village of Nahum. When the village 
disappeared the word Keffr was dropped and 
Tel—hill or mound—was substituted ; the whole 
being contracted into Tel Hum. But if addi- 
tional proof be needed it is found in the fact 
that the ruins of a large and costly building 
of white limestone, with Corinthian columns 
and sculptured door-ways, have been brought 
to light, which there is every reason to believe 
was the synagogue which the Roman centurion 
built for the Jews. Kurn Hattin, the Mount of 
Beatitudes, with its broad summit, is here in 
full view, seen through an opening in the mount- 
ains, and forming a beautiful perspective. How 
often from his home in Capernaum did the eye 
of Jesus rest upon its lofty brow, and how often 
were his feet found wandering from the sea- 
shore to its base, and climbing up its sides ; for 
he loved the mountains! 

Our Arab boatmen pointed out the Fountain 
of Tabija as marking the site of Bethsaida,* but 
we are convinced that the true site is at the 
Fountain of Ain et Tiny, on the north-west 
corner of the lake, near Kahn Minyeh. Tabija 
is not in the plain of Gennesaret, as Bethsaida 





* There must have been also a Betlisaida on the opposite side 
of the sea—compare Mark viii, 13, with verse 22—perhaps near 
the junction of the Jordan with the sea, and near the scene of 
the “five loaves”? miracle—Luke ix, 10. 
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must have been—we infer from Mark vi, 45, 
compared with verse 53—and as Khan Minyeh 
is. Moreover, being on the route from Damas- 
cus to Egypt, it must have been an important 
stopping-place, as was Bethsaida, if we may 
judge from the name. Here is a most copious 
fountain flowing into the lake. Here once lived 
Philip, and Andrew, and Peter—John i, 44— 
but both Andrew and Peter seem to have after- 
ward removed to Capernaum—Mark i, 29. 
Neither at Bethsaida nor Capernaum are there 
any buildings except old ruins now used for 
goat-folds. We landed at Ain et Tiney in a 
heavy rain and amid a large encampment of 
Bedouins. But neither the rain nor the Bedou- 
ins were permitted to do us harm. 

There is little more of Palestine proper to 
traverse on the northward trip. One feature 
of that trip is ever prominent—the view of Mt. 
Hermon—a pile of pale blue, sometimes chang- 
ing to bright purple, marking the limits of the 
promised land—Mount Hermon, beautiful, ethe- 
real, as though of heaven and not of earth. 
On Hermon’s silvery summit the light of day 
and starry night seems centered as in a dia- 
mond. There falls the nightly dew, sweet em- 
blem of heavenly blessing; there linger the 
eternal snows that flash and glow in the fires 
of noonday or the gleams of sunset. Glorious 
old Hermon! glimmering in the distance like a 
jasper, “with a light most precious,” as though 
it had dropped from the foundation-walls of the 
New Jerusalem—a bit of glory let down to 
earth—a stepping-stone to those celestial heights 
where bliss supreme is given, even “life forever 
more.” 





THE MOTHERS OF METHODISM AND 
MISSIONS. 














Cy¥VE are not willing to have it understood 
J, that the heart of Christian womanhood is 
only now awaking to missionary duty; 
that only in these later years have women re- 
alized that Christ’s command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature was also to them. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ has not 
been so powerless to enlighten, so impotent to 
move through all these years, as to leave woman 
unimpressed in behalf of the heathen. Not to 
be sectarian, but as children of the same house- 
hold, looking over the family record together, 
let us remember what Methodist women have 
done in the past to bring the world to Christ. 
American Methodism, founded by a woman, 
nurtured through its perilous infancy by a host 
of “elect ladies,” will afford a field for our 
inquiry as great as our space will allow. 




















The beginnings of our mission work go back 
to the days when the American Methodist 
Church was itself a mission. No sooner had 
this thrifty vine of God’s planting taken root 
in the new soil, than it began throwing out its 
tendrils in every direction. The first missions 
were projected among the Indians. Out into 
the western forests, along the shores of the 
great lakes, braving untold perils, went the 
embassadors of the Gospel. 

As the founder of our missions we shall long 
remember the name of John Stewart. He was 
a colored man. He had been a drunkard, but 
tiring of that bondage, he one day resolved to 
end his life, and passed along the streets of the 
little village of Marietta, Ohio, on his way to 
drown himself in the river. Passing the Meth- 
odist church, the sound of the preacher’s voice 
attracted him; he stopped and listened ; God’s 
message of “peace, good-will to men,” reached 
his heart; he became a new creature. Filled 
with the love that “casteth out fear,” this man 
could not rest in silence. Receiving promises 
of support, he started out among the Indian 
tribes to tell the story of the Cross. When the 
tomahawks of the savages were raised against 
him, he charmed them into harmlessness by 
his sweet singing, or by falling upon his knees 
in prayer—for which attitude the Indians had a 
superstitious awe. 

Gradually working his way, John Stewart was 
able at last to establish a number of mission 
stations among the Indians of the Upper San- 
dusky, and to see some marvelous results of his 
toil. It was rough work, beset with discourage- 
ments and full of danger; but even then women 
seem to have been awake, and to have deemed 
themselves responsible for their share in the 
great work of Christianizing the savages. Many 
of the foremost supporters of these early im- 
promptu missions were women, and some gave 
even their lives to the cause. 

Among these none are more entitled to our 
regard than Harriet Stubbs, for it was she, a 
young woman, highly connected and talented, 
who quickly followed in the footsteps of the 
brave Stewart. Among those wild Indian tribes 
there were bright-eyed girls and sadly degraded 
women. Who should break the bread of life to 
them? Who should teach those active girls 
the meaning of Christianity? Could there be 
no sisterly hand stretched out to them? This 
young woman speedily answered the question 
by placing herself at that dangerous post. 

One of her fellow-laborers says: “She pos- 
sessed more courage and fortitude than any one 
of her age and sex that I have ever known. 
She formed schools in which she taught the 
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women and girls not only to read and write, 
but to sew and perform the duties of the house- 
hold; and, withal, she managed to infuse into 
her scholars a portion of her own sweet and 
happy spirit. So winning and wise were the 
ways of this intrepid girl, that in a short time 
she was the idol of the tribe. They called her 
“Pretty Red-Bird” and other fanciful names, 
and her smile was their greatest reward. So 
deeply were they impressed with the marvel 
of her being among them, that they believed 
she had been sent directly from heaven to teach 
them the way thither. Harriet Stubbs was a 
genuine type of the state of sentiment, and of 
the spirit and labors of women in the Meth- 
odist Church at the very outset. 

Such mission enterprises increased rapidly, 
so much so that within a couple of years it 
became an absolute necessity to have some sort 
of general Church organization or mission work. 
This state of affairs led at last to the formation 
of the Parent Missionary Society, which was 
effected in the city of New York on the 5th of 
April, 1819, and is to be marked as one of the 
great events in our Church history. But the 
query immediately arose, “Have we not also 
need of a woman’s missionary organization?” 
and the uneasy sense of this need grew so fast 
that, at the end of ninety days, it culminated in 
the formation of such a society. Thus, fifty- 
two years ago, in the city of New York, within 
three months of each other, came into existence 
the “ Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church,” and the “Female Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 
Does that, look as though the women of those 
days were lacking in enthusiasm or enterprise 
in this matter ? 

And this eldest missionary daughter of our 
Church was no sickly child, doomed to early 
death. Her life was forty years long, full of 
good works, and very beautiful. The plan of 
this association was similar to our present one. 
Branch societies were formed in various places, 
small subscriptions were solicited, and the So- 
ciety took as its special charge the support of 
women missionaries. 

Of the intelligent zeal with which this asso- 
ciation was begun and continued, and of the 
regret with which it was at last relinquished, 
we can scarcely speak in exaggerated terms. 
Nobly did these Christian ladies live out the 
exhortation which we find in the closing para- 
graph of their “Address to the Female Mem- 
bers and Friends of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church :” “Let us leave nothing unattempted 
which promises to promote the advancement 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” On the old 
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minute-book of the Society appear the names 
of “honorable women not a few;” many of 
these testified to the sincerity of their interest, 
in the work they had undertaken, by life-long 
and active membership. At their public meet- 
ings, and in their private counsels, the man- 
agers of the Society were favored with the cor- 
dial co-operation and aid of many noble men 
whose names are never to be forgotten in Meth- 
odist households. The most eloquent lips lent 
themselves to promote the interests of the So- 
ciety. Rev. Dr. Hannah, co-delegate from the 
British Wesleyan Conference, and Rev. John 
Summerfield, among others of equal note, are 
recorded as speakers at their anniversaries. 

It is not possible for us to ascertain the pre- 
cise amount of funds which these ladies col- 
lected yearly ; and if we could do so, the amount 
would undoubtedly appear quite small compared 
to the much larger ones which we are accustomed 
now to expect. Upon examination, however, 
we think it will be found that the sum was in 
creditable proportion to the other Church col- 
lections, and to those of other missionary organ- 
izations. 

One of the most delightful features of this 
work was the genuine spirit of Christian love 
which actuated it. ‘Worthless gold” was not 
the whole of the wealth these women brought— 
around the toiling missionaries and their little 
flocks they threw the arm of encouragement 
and comfort—above all, they were mindful of 
that gentle sympathy and thoughtful apprecia- 
tion which woman alone can give to woman. 
Besides the contributions in money, quantities 
of clothing, books, and whatever was most 
needed, either for the missionaries or their 
schools, was forwarded from time to time. Ma- 
chinery even was sent to Africa for the purpose 
of teaching the natives the industrial arts. An 
extensive correspondence was also held with 
women missionaries in foreign lands. 

Among those who may be considered the 
foreign representatives of this Society, perhaps 
none are so well known to us as Miss Ann 
Wilkins—Africa’s benefactress. Nothing which 
is now demanded of our women missionaries 
can compare with what was cheerfully accorded 
a third of a century ago by Miss Ann Wilkins, 
whose name is imperishably identified with the 
beginnings of African Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. When scores had perished in the attempt 
to save Africa, and many stronger than she 
had been driven from the pestilential clime, she 
braved the tropical miasma, and turned not her 
face away from negro degradation in its lowest 
forms. She gladly left her pleasant home in 
the city of New York to spend twenty years of 
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her life’s prime in teaching African children, 
and building up the Master’s kingdom in that 
strange, far-off country. Dangers and priva- 
tions had no power to affright her; long feeble- 
ness did not weaken her resolution ; discour- 
agement was a word not in her vocabulary. 

In 1847 she writes of her interesting school 
of twenty-five girls and two boys, “All except 
the youngest have professed faith in Christ.” 
Before she left, that school was a well-estab- 
lished female academy, with appropriate building 
and furnishings. 

Compelled at last by the state of her health 
and the importunities of her friends, Miss Wil- 
kins returned to America. In less than a year 
afterward, however, she again landed at her 
beloved Liberia, in the capacity of guide and 
protectress of three young women missionaries 
during their introduction to the novel work. In 
1857 she was obliged to leave the field again. 
Her welcome home was warm as that of a dear 
and long-absent child. The New York East 
Conference was in session at the time of her 
arrival, and her first appearance in public was 
at the ordination of ministers in Fleet-Street 
Church, Brooklyn. Near the close of the sac- 
ramental service which followed the ordina- 
tions, Bishop Waugh announced that Miss 
Wilkins was present, and invited her, if able, to 
come forward to the altar. Slowly and feebly, 
leaning upon a friend,* her arm—which had 
been broken by an accident during the voyage— 
in a sling at her side, the slight form which 
enshrined so grand a soul, moved down the 
aisle and kneeled to receive the sacred emblems 

of the Savior she so loved. There was breath- 
less silence and quick heart-beats through the 
room; and when she arose and turned her worn 
face toward the congregation, addressing them, 
tears, both of joy and sorrow, burst forth, and 
all hearts melted in love toward her who had 
so long stood in Christ’s stead, partaking of his 
sufferings. 

We have a childish -ecollection of Miss 
Wilkins, which is inseparably connected with 
the memory of her eventful life. A quiet, 
kindly face, showing the effect of African sun, 
and expressive of patience in pain; lips firmly 
set to sternness in repose, yet winning a child’s 
confidence with their smile, hair smoothly laid 
beside the broad forehead, a dress of some 
grave color with a fold of soft lace at the neck ; 
such was the woman whose memory we, whose 
hearts are in the missionary work, must keep 
ever green. 





*This was the late Mrs. Mary W. Mason, First Directress 
of the Female Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church during its whole existence. 








Miss Wilkins had an assistant in her labor 
of love, Miss Brush, a young woman whose 
heroic spirit and indefatigable energy were very 
marvelous to the friendly eyes that watched her 
course. She was of so delicate a constitution, 
So young and inexperienced—scarcely past girl- 
hood—that the Missionary Board at first re- 
fused to send her to the dangerous and trying 
field upon which her heart was set. They had 
almost come to the conclusion not to send 
another white missionary to Africa, because 
they feared it might be sacrificing health and life. 

But the ladies of the Female Missionary So- 
ciety were so impressed by the deep convictions 
and unchanging resolution of the girl, that they 
appointed a committee who waited personally 
upon several of the leading opposers in the 
parent board, urging, as their argument, simply 
that if the Lord had called sister Brush to go, 
he could take care of her there as well as in 
New York, as he had done in the case of sister 
Wilkins and others. Their petition had been 
twice denied, but this last appeal proved suc- 
cessful, and they bade Miss Brush Godspeed 
to Africa. Daily earnest prayers followed the 
young traveler through her fatiguing journey 
and into her new home. She arrived in safety, 
and the trembling hopes which her exalted faith 
and enthusiasm had raised were not disap- 
pointed. Miss Brush lived; in more than one 
hand-to-hand conflict with the “King of Ter- 
rors” she came off conqueror, for so God willed. 
She lived and witnessed, by her self-sacrificing 
toils and untiring zeal, that she had made no 
vain profession. 

There were others of whom I might speak; 
the wives of missionaries who were sustained 
and cheered in their doubly arduous labors by 
the continual watchfulness and sympathy of 
their sisters across the waters. But suffice it 
to say, that for nearly two-score years, with such 
results as these, was the “Female Missionary 
Society” sustainec. 

Gradually, however, from various and una- 
voidable causes this Society was absorbed and 
lost in the increasing interests of later years; 
and at last, in the year 1861, it ceased to exist 
altogether. 

But inactivity is not one of the possibilities 
of Christian womanhood. While this Society 
was in process of decay, there sprang up all 
over the country those Aome missions, of which 
the “Five Points” was the mother and the 
model. These have continued to this day, and 
are now being supplemented by another organ- 
ization of women for foreign work. The Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society is but the child 
of a zeal that began with our Church. It is 
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not its first blossom, but it is a beautiful blos- 
som, and we prophesy great things for Christ 
and the world through its instrumentality. But 
while we build the superstruction, it is well, 
now and then, to note how broad, and deep, 
and firm the foundation laid by those who pre- 
ceded us. 

We should be unworthy children of such 
noble parentage could we forget the past. We 
should deprive ourselves of a glorious advan- 
tage did we consent to the error that women 
have ever been inactive or backward in the 
mission work. Warmly as our hearts glow 
with love to Christ, not less warmly glowed the 
hearts of our mothers fifty years ago; as we 
strive for the world’s salvation, so strove they; 
and like ours were their discouragements and 
triumphs. Having such a heritage, such a hope, 
let us be of good cheer. He who has been with 
us from the beginning, will be with us to the end. 
He who has laid upon our hearts the burden of 
a world, will also give us the victory. 





POOR-HOUSE JAN. 





cause nobody had much interest in know- 

ing, and partly because there was little to 
be known. Late one dark night, a little more 
than ten years ago, as the wealthy and worldly 
Mrs. Hayes sat by her fireside chatting with a 
visitor, her door-bell was suddenly and violently 
rung. The servant opened the door to admit 
the tardy guest, but no one appeared. Highly 
indignant at being made the victim of so stale 
a. joke, he was about to close the door with 
some emphasis, when his eye fell on a basket 
that stood on.the steps just at his feet. He at 
once lifted it into the hall, but cautiously forbore 
to investigate until he had reported the matter 
upstairs. 

“ A basket?” exclaimed Mrs. Hayes. “What 
can it be? I’ve ordered nothing that would be 
likely to come at this time of the night. Some- 
body’s mistake, doubtless.” 

However, she lifted the cover with a little 
curiosity. There was a bundle in the basket 
which, as she proceeded to further examination, 
to the utter astonishment of the lookers-on, 
suddenly developed a voice, and kicked vigor- 
ously. A baby! a baby, that thrust its fists 
out sturdily from under cover, and looked up at 
her with great black eyes, and then laughed— 
the delightful, gurgling laugh of a baby. Could 
any body with a heart resist that? Quick im- 
pulsive tears sprang to the lady’s eyes, and, 
stooping again to the basket, she gathered the 
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little warm, soft creature to her bosom, and 
carried it upstairs to her own room, holding the 
tiny face close against her own, and talking 
softly to it all the while. 

“The very thing she had wanted,” she began 
to say in a tone of pleasant excitement. “She 
had even fixed on a day to go down to the city 
to choose a baby from the orphans at the asylum, 
that she might adopt it. And now Providence 
had helped her, without any trouble on her part, 
by setting one down at the very door. It was 
wonderful.” She paused a moment to ring the 
bell for warm water and milk, and then went on, 
“Yes, it is wonderful. The child is so pretty, 
too. Such lovely eyes and hair! Then, besides, 
it isn’t more than three or four months old, 
which is all the better.” She was now gently 
unrobing the fair little limbs that were a trifle 
thin. “It has been neglected, that’s evident, 
But we ’ll make it all right now, won’t we, baby ?” 
The beautiful black eyes had watched her in- 
tently all this time, and now, as if in response 
to the sweet maternal look and tone, the baby 
uttered a soft, dove-like coo. 

“You blessed child,” cried Mrs. Hayes, pinch- 
ing softly one little white arm. “Dear, dear! 
how cruel some people! Just think of turning 
off this tender, helpless thing for strangers to 
take care of, or to let alone, as they please! Now 
I never could do it. I do have so much sym- 
pathy for homeless children. Positively, when 
I visited the asylum last Fall, I could n’t keep 
from crying at the sight of those motherless 
little ones. I made up my mind, long since, to 
take one for my own.” She looked up at hand- 
some, haughty Miss Moore, who sat at the 
other side of the fire, indolently wondering at 
what she saw, yet too little interested in any 
earthly thing save herself to care for the tiny 
waif so suddenly and strangely drifted in here. 
However, feeling it incumbent upon her ‘o say 
something, she murmured, “Very benevolent 
disposition. Very charitable, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Hayes’s countenance expressed her full 
concurrence in this sentiment, but her lips went 
on to say, “And then I can provide amply for 
a child, you know. Whatever advantages can 
be procured by money it certainly shall have. 
I intend to train it in such a way as to reflect 
credit on me. It shall grow up with cultivated 
tastes, a liberal education, accomplished—mercy 
on us!” she cried out sharply, in the tone of 
one who has made an unpleasant discovery. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” asked 
Miss Moore, leaning forward to see. 

Matter enough, indeed, poor, poor little baby. 
Letween the fair dimpled shoulders therc was 
a large bony protuberance. One glance was 
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sufficient to read the truth. The baby was 
hopelessly deformed. 

Mrs. Hayes rang the bell again very hastily. 
“Mary Ann! Mary Ann! take this child to 
our room and take care of it until morning, 
then I ll see what can be done with it. There’s 
an infirmary somewhere about here, I believe. 
Dear me ! just as I had made up my mind to keep 
it, too. It’s quite unfortunate, but, of course, 
I could not know about the child’s deformity, 
and that quite alters the case, you know. It 
will be taken good care of by somebody, I ’ve 
no doubt ;” and so, in a moment, dismissed the 
whole matter from her mind. And the next 
day the baby went to the poor-house. It is to 
be supposed that Mrs. Hayes was entirely sat- 
isfied with her summary disposal of the case. 
It did not occur to her, probably, after ocular 
demonstration that the child was not destined 
to become an ornament (9 society—according 
to her definition of that term—that she had any 
further responsibility in the matter. There was 
no one to say to her—what her tardy sympa- 
thies did not say—that the poor deformed baby 
needed love and home as well as strong, beau- 
tiful children, and that its very affliction gave it 
even a double claim on her. No one was there 
to remind her of this; and, if there had been, 
it would have been all the same. And so, as I 
said, the baby went to the poor-house. 

Packed carelessly into the rough wagon, the 
three-months-old boy, who had begun life’s 
hardships so early, arrived duly at his new 
home, which, whether. it was to be a pleasant 
home or not, was likely, at all events, to prove 
a permanent one. Here he was delivered over, 
until he should arrive at an age to be made 
useful, to the tender mercies of old Nanny, 
who had long been a recipient of the public 
gratuities. In consideration of her age, and 
her utter uselessness in any other industrial 
department, she was employed to take care of 
the children at the poor farm. Nanny was 
crazy; not, perhaps, an essential qualification 
for a first-class nurse; but, then, pauper babies 
are not fastidious. Besides this, owing to the 
laudable endeavor of the keeper to economize 
for the public, the food was sometimes deficient 
in quantity as well as in quality. This led, on 
Nanny’s part, not infrequently, to other abstrac- 
tions than her habitual mental abstractions. 
Consequently, the baby was rarely allowed to 
monopolize the food that fell to his lot, his 
rights in this respect being, as it were, curtailed 
at both ends. Then, too, Nanny would often 
forget herself and the baby, and he would slip 
from her grasp, and fall upon the hard brick 
floor. So that, what with bumps, and bruises, 





and scarcity of proper food, it is not surprising 
that the little fellow did not flourish, even though, 
as the keeper assured the trustees, and the 
trustees assured the people, the public charities 
were very liberal and very judiciously dispensed. 
In the case of this particular little pauper, how- 
ever, the net results of the public benevolence 
would not reach startling figures; the public 
good intention toward him being sadly inter- 
fered with by Nanny’s private views of what 
was due to herself, and by her adroitness in 
reducing those views to practice. 

It is not infrequently the case in the dispen- 
sation of large charities, or of charities that 
are meant to be large, that the actual benefi- 
ciaries are not, by any means, the intended 
ones. But how is the public to know that 
always? And, besides, is it not requiring a 
great deal to expect that people will attend to 
the right application of their charities, as well 
as to the bestowal of them? Though, to be 
sure, if they did, thousands of necessitous cases 
would be directly reached and relieved, and a 
world of private “speculation and peculation” 
would be stopped. 

However, the baby contrived, even on such 
precarious footing, to hold his own. Finally, 
having reached his sixth year, he was promoted 
to a station of graver responsibilities, and of 
greater dignity, though not, perhaps, of any 
more substantial emoluments—that of kitchen 
boy. Having been left to the choice of an ap- 
pellation of some sort for the nameless waif, 
Nanny had chosen to call him Jan. By that 
name we will know him henceforth. Viewed 
aside from its honorg, Jan’s promotion was a 
sad thing for him. You would scarcely believe, 
if I were to tell you, the amount of work the 
people at the poor-house contrived to exact 
from the little slave. Back and forth between 
the wood-pile and the kitchen, and the well, 
up and down the long, steep stairs, all day long 
the tiny bent body toiled with feeble, halting 
steps. It was pitiful to see the poor crooked 
back bowed still more under the weight of 
great loads of wood, far too great for even a 
strong child to carry easily. It was pitiful to 
see the muscles of the thin arms strained to 
their utmost tension by heavy pails of water. 
But it was far more pitiful to see, if there had 
been any human eye to see it—there was none, 
alas !—the heavier burdens that were daily and 
hourly laid upon the suffering, shrinking soul 
of the sensitive child. There were no happy 
moments of solitude or release from his slow 
torture. If he escaped from the coarse jests 
and rude demands of the miserable, half-witted, 
or wholly bad women who served in the poor- 
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house kitchen, it was only to hear the querulous 
fault-finding of the old women upstairs. Or, if 
he went into the yard, it was to have his puny 
frame shoved hither and thither, to be mocked 
and jeered at by the whole wretched crowd of 
poor-house children. When he flew into a vio- 
lent passion, as he sometimes did, and shut his 
teeth tightly together, and clinched his thin 

inds in his impotent, despairing rage, how 
they would shout in cruel mirth! Even big 
Ben, the idiot, would draw down his powerful 
shoullers, and move off with a slow halting 
step, casting back upon poor Jan looks of idiotic 


enjoyment. And so, year by year, Jan grew to | 


have a fierce, restless, hunted look in his black 
sunken eyes, like that of some wild animal that 
the dogs have brought to bay, and are worrying 
to death. At ten years old he was scarcely 
larger than a child of five, and the flesh on 
his limbs was sallow and shrunken like that 
of an old man. 

It would be strange if in all the great house- 
hold there were no one for the lonely little fel- 
low to love. There was a corner of the very 
small yard which was allotted to the paupers, 
on which the sun shone for a few hours every 
day. Here, when the weather was fine, a gray- 
haired, palsied old man used to sit, with his 
hands crossed on the top of his staff and his 
chin resting on his hands. He was quite unlike 
the rest. His manners were quiet and gentle, 
and his language was marked by a native refine- 
ment that contrasted strangely with the coarse 
profanity and boisterous talk which character- 
ized the rest of the inmates, from the keeper 
down. Jan loved this quiet, gentle old man as 
much as he hated the others. It was his single 
daily pleasure to lead Father Joe down-stairs, 
and seat him in his favorite place in the warm 
sunshine. But care was taken that Jan should 
not waste any time there. If he stopped to 
talk one little moment to his beloved Father 
Joe, some one was sure to call, “ You Jan, who 
gave you leave to play when your betters are at 
work ?” 

And Father Joe would put his hand, so with- 
ered and trembling, softly on the boy’s tangled 
curls, and say, “Go now, my lamb; you ’ll have 
a long rest by and by when you get home.” 

At first the words created no impression on 
the boy’s mind. But the kindly touch and tone 
always made a warm fegling about the poor 
little benumbed heart for hours. At last, how- 
ever, from hearing the words often repeated, he 
began to wonder what they could mean, “rest 
and home.” He knew what rest meant, he 
thought, by the not having it. And home—his 
mind took a fresh survey of the only home he 





had ever known; the dreary expanse of the 
poor-farm fields, flat and marshy, the great dirty 
kitchen, with its hot air and greasy smells, the 
attic under the rafters, where he, with the other 
pauper children, shivered throughout the long 
cold nights of Winter, or tossed sleeplessly on 
their wretched beds when the Summer heats 
rendered the air in the long, low room intolera- 
bly close and stifling. Home? no, this was not 
a home. He had never had one. But Father 
| Joe never said any but true words, and he had 
told him again and again that there was a home 
somewhere for him. Could it be possible that 
some day every thing would be changed? Was 
there a home for him truly, for Jan, the little 
cripple? How did he come by it? How could 
he get there? He pondered the matter day 
after day, until he felt at last that he must know 
more about it; he must ask Father Joe the 
very next chance he could get. 

So one afternoon, when the two had walked 
slowly together to the usual place, and the old 
man had quietly composed his hands across his 
staff for his accustomed meditation, Jan stood 
still at his side, nervously twisting his fingers 
together, and glancing anxiously at the gentle, 
peaceful face before him as if he wished, yet 
feared, to speak. 

“Well, my lamb,” said the old man, “I ’m a- 
listening.” 

Jan drew a long, deep breath, colored pain- 
fully, then came near and laid his little thin 
hand on the okl man’s breast. It was so light 
he hardly felt it more than if a feather had fallen 
there. 

“Father Joe,” he asked with trembling eager- 
ness, “have I truly got a home?” 

“Yes, my lamb,” said the old man in a tone 
of quiet assurance that swept all doubt or un- 
certainty in one instant from the boy’s heart. 

“Where is my home, Father Joe?” he cried. 

“It is in heaven, in the city of the New Jeru- 
salem,” answered the old man solemnly, making 
a faint upward motion with his shaking hand. 

“Is there any one there that knows me?” 

“Yes, my son, there is one that knows you 
and loves you—the great and beautiful King 
of the city, who loves all his children, but his 
little, feeble ones most of all.” 

How wonderful it all sounded to Jan! What 
bright visions dawned upon him as he listened! 
What dim forebodings of the future were laid 
to rest! The little heart, so torn, so cruelly 
hurt, so desolate, was now almost bursting with 
mingled hope and fear. Its throbbings shook 
the slender frame from head to foot. He broke 
out again eagerly: 

“Will I have to work very hard there? Will 
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a 
I have to carry wood and water when my back 


”? 
aches so? 
“No, Jan.” 


“Will the children there tease me, and mock 
me, and pinch me, and make me cry?” 

“No, Jan, no.” 

The boy’s chest heaved convulsively, and a 
quick sob burst from him. 

“OQ, when shal! I go there?” hecried. “ Will 
it be soon?” 

The old man took the thin hand that still lay 
on his bosom. It was dry and hot. He kissed 
the poor lips, with the deep lines of care and 
weariness about them. It was the first kiss 
Jan remembered to have had in his short, sor- 
rowful life. His lips, too, were dry and hot like 
his hands. 

“Tell me,” he entreated in an agony of home- 
sickness, “ Father Joe, tell me, when shall I go? 
Will it be soon ?” 

And Father Joe’s dim blue eyes grew dimmer 
still with pitying tears, as he answered slowly, 
“Yes, my dear lad, I think it will be very soon.” 

A light flashed in the sunken eyes. O, the 
blessed certainty! Home and rest were neither 
impossible nor distant. 

“Jan, Jan,” called a rough voice. Jan started 
in the direction of the voice, but suddenly 
turned, and seizing the old man’s face between 
his feverish palms, kissed him again. 

“Tell me quick,” he said, “for Martin wants 
me. Will the King come for me?” 

“Yes, Jan.” 

“You will go too, won’t you? The King will 
take you too, if you ask him, won’t he?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Father Joe. 

“Jan, Jan,” called the rough voice angrily, 
and Jan hurried down to the gate. 

“Laggard,” said Martin, grasping his arm in 
no gentle manner, and tossing, rather than lift- 
ing him into the wagon. “Who’s to wait your 
slow motions?” Jan crawled upon the high, 
uncomfortable seat without a word, and they 
rode to town in silence. When they reached 
the edge of town Martin stopped in front of a 
house. Here he lifted Jan by one arm and 
swung him down out of the wagon. Then he 
gave hima bundle. “Take that into the house 
yonder,” said he, “and give it to the lady, then 
come on to the post-office, the wagon will be 
hitched there. Look sharp, and do n’t be stop- 
ping to play.” 

Jan pushed with all his feeble might against 
the gate. It swung slowly open, and he went 
in. He looked around him in bewilderment. 
There was a strong zsthetic element in the 
child’s nature, but it had been almost wholly 
repressed by his coarse surroundings. The fair 





scene before him called his dormant sensibilities 
into sudden life. It was a revelation to him— 
this sudden glimpse at a world of beauty out- 
side the dreary limits of the poor-farm. He 
was overwhelmed with a keen unwonted sense 
of enjoyment. For a long time he did not 
move, but stood in the path by the gate drinking 
in the whole lovely scene—the quaint pretty 
brown cottage, with its vine-covered porch, the 
tall elms, whose drooping branches stirred 
gently in a quiet breeze, the bright bloom of the 
mounds and borders, the fountain throwing up 
showers of spray to glisten for a moment in the 
sunlight, and then fall with faint, sweet music 
into the marble basin, over whose wide lips tiny 
cooling streams dropped softly upon the green- 
sward beneath. Would his home be like this? 

At last it occurred to him that his visit here 
was not one of admiration. He went slowly 
up the walk. His bare feet carried him noise- 
lessly across the porch. A murmur of voices 
came from a room at the end of the hall. He 
went toward the open door through which the 
sound reached him and paused on the thresh- 
old. A woman, with gray hair and with the 
pale face of an invalid, lay on a sofa facing the 
door. Her eyes were closed, and something in 
the expression of her countenance made Jan 
conclude instinctively that she was blind. On 
an ottoman near her sat a younger woman. 
The side of her face was turned toward Jan. A 
large book lay upon her knees, from which she 
was reading. Jan stood still to listen. The 
first words he caught were these: 

“And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain; for the former things are 
passed away.” 

Poor, ignorant Jan! he knew not a word of 
the catechism. He was in heathenish darkness 
on all the minor points of theology, and even 
as to its great fundamental questions he had no 
opinions, except the new belief that had taken 
sudden hold of his inmost heart, that there is 
a God, and that he is love; and even this had 
meaning for him only as he felt that this God 
was the great good King who was to come for 
him, who was his very own friend, who was to 
take him out of all his misery and fear into a 
new and beautiful home-life, such as his soul 
thirsted for. Perhaps, so he thought, this 
pleasant-faced, sweet-voiced woman could tell 
him something more than Father Joe had told 
him in their hurried talk. Could he get courage 
to speak to her? Not just yet, and the low 
musical voice went on, and still Jan stood to 
listen. 
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“And the city had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon to shine in it; for the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. And the nations of them which are 
saved shall walk in the light of it; and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory and 
honor into it. And the gates of it shall not be 
shut at all by day; for there shall be no night 
there.” ‘ 

‘No night there! O, what a _ retrospect 
flashed upon his mind !—the long nights in 
the moldy attic, when he had lain, with every 
muscle tense and rigid with horror, as maud- 
lin cries and wild shrieks from the cells where 
they kept the insane paupers, broke upon the 
stillness of the night; how he had sat up in 
bed, bathed from head to foot in a cold sweat, 
staring, with wild eyes, at the dense shadows 
piled in black, intangible masses in the corners 
of the great room; how many nights he had 
listened breathless to the loud, fast beating of 
his own heart, as he lay there, utterly powerless 
in the terrible fascination of Fear, dreading to 
see what never came, and yet was always looked 
for, with that strong certainty of a coming evil 
which is evolved from the sharp unreasoning 
terrors of childhood. No night there! O, if 
that were so—the little cripple dropped his 
parcel and glided swiftly to the woman’s side. 
At the touch of his hand upon her arm, she 
turned to see the pitiful bent form close by her, 
and to meet the piercing gaze of the brilliant 
black eyes. She started, but quickly recovered 
herself, for Jan was speaking in tremulous, ex- 
cited tones. “Was you reading about heaven ?” 

“Yes, my child,” she said. 

“The city of the New Jerusalem ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, still kindly. 

“ Where God, the great King, lives ?” he per- 
sisted. “Where my home is ?” 

“What a strange child!” was her amazed 
thought. But, as before, she answered, “ Yes.” 

It was impossible to mistake the intense feel- 
ing in his look and tone. 

“ Are you sure, quite sure, my home is there ?” 

“ Dear child, yes.” 

“Will he, the King, come after me ?” 

“In his own good time, my child.” 

“Need n’t I be any ways afeard of his for- 
getting me? I’m so little, and so weak, and— 
and mis’able. He ’ll be sure to remember ?” 

“My boy, he never forgets,” she said. 

What a story of neglect and suffering was 
written on that wan face and shrunken form! 
What a desolate, hungry soul looked out from 
the gleaming eyes! Tears of pity were falling 


from her gentle eyes for the forlorn creature 





But there were no tears in his 


beside her. 





SS 
eyes. They were dry, and very, very bright. 
Then he cried once more, as he had done when 
he talked with Father Joe, 

“O, when will he come for me? 
I gohome? Will it be soon?” 

She laid her fingers on the thin hand, and as 
she felt its burning heat, as she saw the old, 
worn, feverish face written upon with lines of 
heart-breaking sadness, as she noted the un- 
natural brightness of the hollow eyes, it is not 
strange that she answered in almost the same 
words Father Joe had used, “Yes, my child, I 
think it will be very soon.” 

Again the joyful light flashed in his eyes, 
The color rushed to his sallow face. He drew 
a long breath, and without another word left 
the room, and went slowly out into the street, 

He would not try to find Martin just now, 
he thought. Perhaps, if he should just walk on 
a little, he might meet the good King coming 
after him. Both Father Joe and the lady had 
said he would come very soon. He might even 
be on his way now. If he met him he would ask 
him to go back to the poor-farm and get Father 
Joe, too. He walked with his usual feeble, 
weary step up the street, toward the sunset. 
That was the direction in which Father Joe 
had pointed, he thought, when he told him 
about heaven. If he kept straight on, then, he 
reasoned in his childish fashion,-he would reach 
his home presently, even if he did not meet the 
King on the road. Perhaps it would please the 
King to know that his poer little boy had loved 
him so much that he had started out to find 
him all alone. So he walked on, talking quietly 
to himself, until at last he came to the water. 
He stood still on the beach to watch the long 
line of smooth white sand glistening in the rays 
of the sinking sun. It was just such a bright 
shining way as this the King would choose to 
walk on, Jan thought. O, how tired he was, 
and how warm and nice the sand felt! He 
would lie down by that great rock and rest a 
little while. No, not there. That was a little 
out of the way. He would lie down right here, 
in the middle of the smooth, white path, where 
any body passing by must see him. Perhaps 
the King would come along while he was asleep, 
and, seeing him lie there, would gather the tired 
little one to his strong and loving heart, and 
carry him to his home in the beautiful city. 
Even while he was saying this to himself, witha 
happy smile at the thought, his eyelids drooped 
heavily, and he fell asleep. 

The sun went down. The tide crept slowly 
up the beach, and the waves, singing a soft re- 
frain, lifted poor, weary little Jan gently, and 
bore him away, still smiling, to meet the King. 


When shall 
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a 
“SHALL WE KNOW OUR FRIENDS 
AGAIN ?” 


OW often is the question asked, “Shall 

we know our friends in the next life ?” 

and how diverse the answers given, and 
the speculations entered into upon the subject! 
How deeply interesting the question becomes, 
when loved ones have been taken from our 
side, and we strive to follow them into the un- 
known life they have entered upon! How one 
then thinks of the time when the Lord will bring 
them with him, and asks, “ Will they know me? 
will they call for us? will they be themselves? 
or so changed that we can not recognize them ? 
or, recognizing, scarce care, seeing they are not 
those we loved on earth.” 

Or have not many of us some friend on earth, 
known and loved, about whom these thoughts 
have often come to our mind, “ When we meet 
in Christ’s kingdom, will he be all to us he now 
is?” Now he stands apart from all the world 
to me, now his individuality is his great charm. 
Now every look, and expression, and movement 
is peculiarly his own, and so loved for his sake, 
that the thought forces itself on one’s mind, 
“Will all these be gone? I could not bear it, 
not to meet again the same smile that I so love 
to call forth, not to recognize the familiar move- 
ment that recalls some sweet memory. 

“In aword, not to meet again the ore I love, 
but a stranger, and be told, ‘That is your 
friend ;? and look in vain for the smile, the 
tone, the every trait, so dearly treasured, with 
which one is so much at home; O, it would be 
too lonely, never again to come in contact with 
the mind that of all others called forth a re- 
sponse from our own—the one in whose com- 
pany we always felt better—felt renewed and 
strengthened for the struggle with the world.” 

At first sight there seems very little said in 
God’s Word to answer these pressing ques- 
tions. And man’s speculations are no answers ; 
though they may silence for a time, the heart 
soon feels they are still unanswered—all that 
has been said is only idle dreaming. God alone 
can answer these questions, for he only knows. 
Man’s reasoning can but reach the present 
rangeable order of things on earth—one step 
beyond, either backward or forward, he can not 
go. It is unknown and forbidden ground. God 
knows all, and as much as he has been pleased 
to reveal is ours; no more. 

As I said, at first sight, there seems to have 
been little made known to us on this subject. 
But God has given us one story, the history of 
one life, that to me has thrown a beauteous 
light upon these very subjects, has answered 








these questions, and left me to indulge in sweet 
thoughts of the future life with those with whom 
I have had blessed communion uyvon earth. 
This is the story of our Lord himself; the his- 
tory of the only complete life we have; the 
only one we have ever been allowed to follow 
beyond the portals of death, where we have to 
part with all others. 

See him in his life, among his disciples, the 
poor fishermen of Galilee, the neglected women 
of the city, the family of Bethany; known, 
loved, and trusted by them all; the one friend 
of all others into whose ear they could pour all 
their griefs, the confidant of all their sorrows 
and difficulties; the one friend to whom they 
could come, always sure of sympathy, patience, 
and a ready hand to help—a word to comfort, 
and wisdom to advise. He is well known, and 
they love him deeply—how deeply they do not 
know, until they lose him, until they see his eye 
closed in death, and his hands hang heavy at 
his side, and they think that, like other friends 
lost before, he has entered into a land they can 
not follow him to, leaving a blank no other can 
ever fill. They will never again look upon the 
kindest face man ever saw, listen to the ten- 
derest voice that ever spoke, and the most gra- 
cious words ever uttered by human tongue 
The world was indeed dark to them when he 
was taken. 

If they could recall but one half-hour, now 
gone forever, how they would prize it, how they 
would hang upon his every word, and they would 
not grieve him with their unbelief and selfish- 
ness, as they now feel they so often did! O for 
One opportunity to tell him their sorrow for the 
pain they had often given him—to hear he had 
forgiven them—to tell him how they loved him! 
But no; he is gone, and they will see him no 
more. Or, if in the far-off future they do again 
meet him, they and their little concerns will be 
nothing to him. He will have forever outgrown 
all that had interested them. They have lost 
their friend forever. 

The third day an angel descends from heaven, 
the stone is rolled away, and from the tomb 
rises “the First-Born from the Dead ;” the first 
man who has got beyond the place where Satan’s 
power can reach, and steps out upon the world 
a conqueror. 

To whom does he first go+when he rises? 
To those both whom he loved before his death, 
and to those who had loved him, mourned him, 
and were now inconsolable in their grief. 

We find Mary Magdalene, one for whom he 
had wrought a great deliverance, left at his 
death in a cold world, without the friend who 
had found her alone in her deep sorrow, ana 
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pitied and sympathized with her when none 
cared for her. She comes in the early dawn to 
do the last service she believes she can ever 
do for him, and finds herself deprived of even 
this sad pleasure; the body she was looking 
for is gone. What a new bitterness is added 
to her sorrow! What rough, unhallowed hands 
have touched that sacred form? The others 
come, and seeing the deserted grave-clothes 
lying, return to their own homes, leaving her 
alone once more. What is her grief to them? 
their own hearts are heavy. No wonder “ Mary 
stood at the sepulcher weeping.” 

But there was one beside her who did care 
for her grief—her risen Lord. He had loved 
her when no one cared for her soul. He had 
rescued her from her deep trouble, and now 
he loves her just the same. And when the 
others “returned to their own homes,” leaving 
her once more in her lonely sorrow, he, as be- 
fore, is near to comfort and relieve. She is the 
first to whom he appears; no strange appari- 
tion, far removed from every human sympathy ; 
but the same loving, human brother, feeling for 
her every care—so human, that she thinks he 
is the gardener, and in answer to the words of 
kindness, tells her trouble. How does he make 
himself known to her? One little word reveals 
it all. One word, spoken with the familiar tone 
and manner, “Mary;” her own name uttered 
as it has been ringing in her ears for the last 
two days—uttered as she had never dared to 
hope she would hear it again. How often has 
one word sent a thrill through one’s whole frame, 
recalling some loved voice, only to be followed 
by the sickening thought, that it is gone from 
us forever! But now no such bitter thought 
follows the well-remembered tone—“ Mary.” 
And she knows who is beside her; the loved 
friend, the best friend is with her again, made 
known by his own familiar tone and matchless 
manner. 

Later in the day we find two men walking 
together. Their hearts are sad, and they talk 
of the friend they have lost. A stranger joins 
them, so like others, that they think him one of 
the many gathered in Jerusalem for the Pass- 
over, and speak to him as such. Wondering 
that he could be there and not have heard of 
the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth, yet there 
is something so kindly about him, so true, that 
at a time when the followers of Jesus hid them- 
selves for fear of the Jews, they fearlessly open 
their hearts to this stranger, and tell their ex- 
pectation, their disappointment, and their sor- 
row. Little they think that a man is with them 
who has passed through those mysterious gates 
of death—gone through and entered into the 





resurrection life. Great would have been their 
terror had they been told that one from the 
dead would meet them. 

He has joined them, and instead of fearing 
htey tell him, like a fellow-man, all their tree. 
bles. He walks with them, talks with them, 
accepts their invitation to rest, and sits at meat 
with them; and, as before, makes himself known 
by a little familiar action; so well known to 
them, and so often done in his name since his 
death. “He took bread, and blessed it, and 
brake, and gave to them ;” an action so pecul- 
iarly his own, that “their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him.” 

Again we find Him, later in the day, in the 
room where his disciples were gathered, among 
whom he had spent the last three years, from 
whom he parted but three days since to die—to 
enter that mysterious world of the departed, 
And here he is among them again; so himself 
that they recognize him at once, but could not 
believe their eyes that it was he; they think it 
is his spirit. But Jesus sweetly re-assures them, 
“Fear not; see, it is myself. Come, handle 
me.” QO, those words, “Lo, it is myself,” con- 
veying so much to those who had known, 
and loved, and mourned him! “Myself.” Had 
he been aught else, aught changed, they could 
not have borne it; all comfort, all confidence 
were gone. But he says, “It is myself.” 

Something similar were the words He ad- 
dressed to John in the isle of Patmos, to re- 
move his fear, “I am he that liveth, and was 
dead, and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” 
How those words would remove all fear from 
John! Iam the one that you loved, that you 
saw die, that you helped to bury, that you 
mourned and wept for; the one that appeared 
alive again, filling your heart with joy and glad- 
ness, the same kind friend as ever; and, be- 
hold, “I am alive for evermore.” 

Once more we find the disciples brought by 
God into old and familiar scenes, that there 
Christ may show himself to them. Before 
Christ’s death he told his disciples that he 
would meet them on a mountain in Galilee after 
he rose from the dead. At his resurrection, an 
angel sent a message to them to go into Galilee, 
and there they would see him, They went, but 
did not at once meet Christ. He left them 
alone, just that they might be brought into cir- 
cumstances which would recall a former meet- 
ing to their minds. 

Not finding Jesus, their occupation—tor 
which they had deserted their fishing—gone, 
the disciples find themselves at a loss what todo, 
They have no command as to their future life. 
In this state of mind they find themselves by 
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the Lake of Gennesaret, the scene of their 
former labors, and, having nothing to do, Peter 
says, “I go a-fishing ;” he is readily joined by 
the others, and they spend the night in fruitless 
toil, as they had spent the night before their 
call to follow Jesus. 

In the morning Jesus stands on the shore, 
and hearing they had caught nothing, desired 
them to cast the net on the right side of the 
ship, and now they could not draw in the net 
for the multitude of fishes. Instantly flashes 
upon John’s mind the day, three years before, 
when, on the same spot, Jesus had done the 
same thing; when the first conviction of sin 
came home to Peter’s heart, and the first words 
of Christ’s forgiveness entered his ears; and he 
says, “It is the Lord!” It was “himself,” and 
they knew and trusted him, and their conver- 
sation with him shows that they had no fear 
of the risen man, no estrangement, no aliena- 
tion, but they met him, loved him, trusted him, 
as they had done before his death, with only 
their deeper, truer knowledge of the same Lord. 

And so shall our resurrection be; we shall 
meet those we loved in this life, and parted 
from, and mourned; we shall not be strangers, 
we shall not be estranged, we shall not be 
changed; we will be ourselves, they will be 
themselves; we will take up the intercourse 
where we broke off; we will love and trust still; 
we will go on with the communion interrupted 
here; we will recognize the action, the move- 
ment, the look, the manner we loved; our 
friend will be himself; that is all we wish, 
together with even more than the confidence 
of old; we can talk of the scenes gone by, the 
joys we have entered upon, far enhanced by 
the participation and sympathy of the loved 
one. Together we can trace the journey we 
made, seeing then and praising the love that 
led us all our life; discovering the beauty and 
harmony of things misunderstood and puzzled 
over once, but now so plain, and we will to- 
gether glorify the power and wisdom that or- 
dered all. “It is I myself,” will be the great 
joy then, both with respect to Christ and each 


’ loved one whom we meet again. I believe this 


blessed recognition will be one of the greatest 
sources of happiness which our Savior has in 
store for us, in the place he is preparing for us. 

And yet there was a change; for we find 
they did not know him at first sight, until upon 
them came the word and action so associated 
with himself that they could not resist the 
truth. What was this change? Just such a 
one as we could have desired. When they had 
seen him last, he was “the man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief;” “his visage was 








more marred than any man’s ;” “he bore our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows.” “ Reproach 
was breaking his heart.” Think you not that 
these things told on the face and form of our 
Lord? 

How often have we seen with sorrow the 
havoc suffering and sorrow have made on some 
face we loved, and seen the manly form bent, 
and the hair whitened, and the brow wrinkled 
before age had begun to do its work; and 
when such was the work of care on our friend, 
what must the effect have been on the most 
perfect, most sensitive, most tender-hearted 
man that ever lived? There was “no” sorrow 
like unto his sorrow. Suffering for one’s self 
is hard, but when we know that no other suffers 
with us, we can hug the sorrow to our breast, 
and, looking up to God, suffer with patience; 
but when we suffer for and with another, then, 
indeed, we know what suffering is. There is 
no sorrow like it; and this in its most exquisite 
form our Savior felt and suffered. And such 
was the face they had known—such the form 
they were familiar with; but when taken from 
the cross, he lay in calm death. All sorrow 
vanished from his face, all the lines of care 
were wiped out, never to return. So when he 
appeared before them again there was a change. 
“The man of sorrows” was no more before 
them. There is the same loving face, the same 
tender voice, the same beautiful smile, but the 
sorrow, the care, the pain is gone. No wonder 
they did not at first recognize him. 

Such is the change that will be in those 
whom we have loved and lost when we see 
them again; the very change we have often 
longed for, often prayed for. The look of care 
that has pressed upon our hearts will be gone. 
The wrinkles we would gladly have smoothed 
will be no more seen. The pain we would 
willingly have borne for them will be a thing 
unknown; but the beauty, the wondrous light 
of heaven, shall be there. The smile so tran- 
sient now, will then forever light up the face. 
There have been times when a look has come 
over that face, a far-off look, born of heaven— 
a look that told us they had seen Jesus—a look 
that spoke of the peace within, and we have 
held our breath, fearing it would not last. 

It did not. Earth, with its cares and clouds, 
intervened, and, hiding “the Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” shaded that face again; but it will not be 
so then; that look will be the abiding one. 
We will be able to gaze our fill on that radiant 
smile, without the dull shadow of departure 
falling upon us; and the heavenly communion 
begun on earth—so sweet that we dreaded to 
return to earthly things—will then be renewed. 
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THE PATHOS OF COMMON LIFE. 





«DON’T mind rubbing this book-case after 
working hours,” said a man to me, who 
had been hard at work all day. So he 

oiled and rubbed it till the perspiration poured 

down his face. He was hungry and tired, but 
he worked as faithfully and quickly as though 
he had just commenced. 

“You have children ?” 

“Yes. I told my little girl about this extra 
job, and she is a-going to have a new dress 
from it.” 

That was the secret then, and the heart back 
of the hands made him work. 

“I’ve got a noble mother,” said a young girl 
to me, earning her own living. “I get small 
wages, but I saved them up, and of the first 
money I earned I sent mother five dollars.” 

The poor mother had n’t so much at one time 
for years. How extravagant that present was! 
It seemed as though she could n’t sit still or 
stand up, there was “such a sinkin’ at the pit 
of the stomach,” she said. 

“Let me show you something,” said a hard- 
working woman the other day. “My husband 
gathers rags, and some of the pieces are large, 
you know.” There was a little black alpaca 
dress, trimmed so daintily with little pieces of 
red velvet. Some blue silk flounces were made 
into a veritable silk dress—the child never 
thought of having any thing so nice before— 
and three or four bed-quilts, all to please father 
and the children. 

“Slippers and sleeve-buttons! I wonder if 
he won’t like them?” said a young wife to her- 
self, over and over again. “I worked very hard 
to get them, they are such luxuries. The but- 
tons are cheap, but they look so pretty. I 
needed a good many things, but then, never 
mind. I wonder if he won’t like them?” 

Angels sometimes must have sweet self-sac- 
rifices, that they see on earth, to think about. 

“T did n’t know how Jamie would have any 
Christmas at all,” said the mother of three lit- 
tle children to me. “My husband spends all 
for liquor, and I can earn hardly enough with 
my body to get us food to eat. I tried to think 
what he could do to earn a little, he asked me 
so piteously for ‘some Christmas.’ Poor child, 
I said to myself, as I looked at his little coat 
and pants of many colors, I wonder how you 
dreamed of having ‘some Christmas.’ 

“I thought, and thought,” she said, “till 
finally, though he is very little, I said to myself, 
perhaps he can carry a few shavings to some 
lady. He carried some and earned ten cents. 
You never saw a child so happy.” 





Ss 

“I’ve e’n a’most put out my eyes sewin’ on 
this close work, but da’ter has gone to school, 
and I must earn a little money for her to hat 
in her pocket.” 

Many and many a time the good mother sewed 
till midnight, and every letter carried a dollar, 
or two, or three to the school-girl. She never 
had a new dress. She never thought of that, 
but lived straight on in the beautiful path ] 
have so often trod in common life. 

“Here are some pennies to buy candies 
with,” we said to some children who sat in a 
close, dark room, where the mother was wash- 
ing to earn them bread. 

“Thank you; but we are keeping all we have 
given us. We have n’t but two or three chairs, 
and baby takes cold on the floor, so we are go- 
ing to buy him a little rocking-chair.” And 
sure enough it came after the pennies had been 
saved up for months. 

To me, such instances cover up half the 
squalor and ignorance F-find among the lowly; 
make honorable the brown hands and patched 
clothes of the day laborers; make beautiful the 
little unpainted houses that have no carpets 
save the flowers and grasses strewn within 
them by the children. 

This living for somebody besides self makes 
God’s nobility of us. The rich can never feel 
in giving to the children or each other, as the 
poor feel. Sacrifice makes giving smell of 
heaven. We do not need to go to Peabody for 
princely giving in God’s sight. We do not need 
to go beyond common life for the prettiest pict- 
ures and the tenderest pathos. 





A SAYING OF SIR MATTHEW HALE, 





In his treatise on the knowledge of God, 
this eminent Judge, one of the most pious jur- 
ists England ever had, thus remarks: “A fre- 
quent, solemn, and serious use of the duty of 
prayer will interrupt a custom of sin, by de- 
grees weaken the old man, and will in time 
make a strangeness between our Justs and 
our souls. Let a man be sure of these two 
truths: that, as he that comes upon his knees 
with a secret purpose to hold confederacy 
with any sin, shall be the worse, the more 
hardened, and the more neglected by that God 
that searches the heart; so whosoever he be 
that comes to his Maker in the integrity of his 
heart, though sin adhere as close to that heart 
as the skin does to flesh, he shall find that em- 
ployment will make those lusts that were most 
dear to him, by degrees to become strange and 
loose to his soul.” 
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MAKE ME UNDERSTAND THY WORD. 


O, THAT I, like Timothy, 

Might the Holy Scriptures know 
From mine early infancy, 

Till for God mature I grow; 
Made unto salvation wise, 
Ready for the glorious prize. 


Jesus, All-redeeming Lord, 
Full of truth and full of grace, 
Make me understand thy Word; 
Vou. XXXII.—17 





Teach me, in my youthful days, 
Wonders in thy Word to see, 
Wise through faith which is in thee. 


Open now mine eyes of faith, 
Open now the book of God ; 
Show me here the secret path 
Leading to thy blest abode ; 
Wisdom from above impart, 
Speak the meaning to my heart. 
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ARNULFUS, THE KING. 





ARNULFUS, the King, 

The conscience-stricken King of Lotharingia ! 
Cast into the sea a ring 
Laden with jewels, and he cried, “I fling 


My signet into the deep ; 

Mine, the repentant King’s of Lotharingia! 
Which, if the greedy waters keep, 
I doom myself, henceforth, to pray and weep, 


As a poor soul unforgiven ; 

The poorest of the poor, tho’ King of Lotharingia! 
Who with his sins unshriven, 
Will die and forfeit heaven. 


But if the pitying waves 

I{ave pity on the King of Lothoringia— 
And from their sinless graves, 
Some hand rescues and saves 


My ruby, red as crime— 

Red symbol of the King’s deeds of Lotharingia! 
Flashing like blood amid the slime 
Which bred the monsters of eld time— 


Alas! not slimier things 

Than thy foul sins, O King of Lotharingia !— 
If from the deep it brings 
To me that ring of rings— 


O, then my soul will know— 
Mine! mine! the dark soul of the King of Lotha- 
ringia !— 
That from eternal woe, 
Where, else, I cursed go, 


The piteous wounds of Christ 

If{ave saved the ribald King of Lotharingia ! 
And when the rod I ’ve kiss’d, 
My soul in glory rist, 


Shall clap her wings of fire, 


And glad the old King’s heart of Lotharingia, 


Who, henceforth, will aspire 
To strike a holy lyre, 


And tune himself to make 


The pecple and the King of Lotharingia 


Holy for Jesus’ sake, 
And Satan’s kingdom shake.” 


’*T was thus he flung the prize 


From his right-hand—the King of Lotharingia! 


While with a dumb surprise 
His courtiers saw him rise 


And take the sacred crown, 

rhe crown of the old Kings of Lotharingia ! 
And lowly set it down 
Upon the sea sands brown. 


“Carry it after me!” 


Said the humble, gray old King of Lotharingia ; 


“ Henceforth my crown shall be 
My Master’s crown of thorns upon the tree.” 


Awe fell upon the court, 


As homeward went the King of Lotharingia, 





Chanting a solemn mort 
Haunted by ghostly thought. 


The old had passed away— 

The sinful old life of the King of Lotharingia ; 
His deeds, like bad dreams, lay 
Dark on night’s milky way. 


But when uncrowned he sate, 
Upon his throne, this soul-changed King of Lotha- 
ringia, 
There came in golden state 
The angel of his fate, 


Seen only by the bard 

Whose function was to soothe the King of Lotharingia, 
And be his heavenly guard, 
Keeping watch and ward, 


Him the angel showed 

God’s grace unto the King of Lotharingia, 
That he should walk the road 
That leads to his abode, 


Though yet awhile his feet, 

The naked feet of the old King of Lotharingia, 
Must on the shingle beat 
Till light and darkness meet 


On the sea’s purple breast, 

Where fell the signet of the King of Lotharingia; 
Then would his spirit rest, 
Christ’s jewel loved, and blest. 


The heavy years rolled on ; 

In sackcloth walked the King of Lotharingia ! 
Living his life alone, 
Impassive as a stone. 


But ceased he not to pray— 

This poor repentant King of Lotharingia! 
Thro’ the long night and day 
He called on Christ alway ; 


“O, Jesus Christ, the Lord !” 

Burst from the broke heart of the King of Lotharingia ! 
“ Bid sheathe the Spirit’s sword ; 
Peace to my soul accord ! 


O, send the token back ! 

The bloody ring of the old, dead Kings of Lotharingia ; 
My soul is on the rack, 
Tortured, and foul, and black! 


I can not live this pain,” 

In torment cried the King of Lotharingia ; 
“Give me the ring again, 
Or quench me, heart and brain. 


But give, O Lord! the ring, 
That I may know,” exclaimed the King of Lotha- 
ringia, 
“That thou alone art King, 
And to thy glory sing.” 


For ever since he threw 

The demon ring of the bad Kings of Lotharingia 
Into the sea-brine blue, 
A dread thought shot him thro’, 
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That he had dared in pride 

The dear Lord’s love—this King of Lotharingia ; 
And by his burning side 
He never would abide. 


Sleep fled his eyes at night 

To kiss the serf's eyes of the King of Lotharingia— 
Sweet sleep more sweet than light, 
Which left his soul a blight. 


He humbled his proud heart ; 

Washed poor men’s feet, the King of Lotharingia ; 
Gave secret alms, apart 
From custom-seat, or mart. 


And soon his ghostly fame 

Spread far and wide, this old King’s of Lotharingia ! 
The people blessed his name ; 
He hid in Christ his shame. 


His good deeds unto man 
Went up at last to heaven, the old King’s of Lotha- 
ringia ; 
Done on that secret plan, 
The best since time began. 


Ah, weary, weary time! 
Thro’ which did watch and pray the King of Lotha- 
ringia ; 
Repented all his crime, 
His deeds of bloody grime! 


Ah, weary, weary soul! 
Importunate, brave King of Lotharingia ! 
Thy prayers have made thee whole, 
Won is the heavenly goal ! 


He sat one day at meat, 

This King in sackcloth, King of Lotharingia ! 
Ashes his lowly seat, 

And bare his crooked feet— 


When a swart Afric slave, 

A Christian convert of the King of Lotharingia, 
Asked if the King would have 
A salmon from Zim’s wave, 


New caught that morn, at rise ? 

To which replied the King of Lothoringia : 
“Bring forth the vermeil prize, 
And let it glad mine eyes.” 


Well pleased the slave returned, 

And set the fish before the King of Lotharingia ; 
“Thy fame is nobly earned, 
Thy body ruby burned, 


To a most tempting hue !” 

Said the old abstemious King of Lotharingia. 
With that he cut it through, 
And forth his ring he drew ! 


“Now God be praised !” he said, 

“For this same token to the King of Lotharingia! 
Alive that once was dead, 
Is the owner of this ruby ring so red! 


“Dear Christ, accept my praise ! 
That I’m forgiven, the King of Lotharingia ! 





My heart is all a-blaze, 
My head well-nigh a-craze, 


With gratitude and love 

To the dear friends of the old King of Lotharingia, 
To God and Christ above, 
And to the holy dove! 


Bring forth the crown again, 

The ancient crown of the cruel Kings of Lotharingia ; 
This day I’m born amain, 
Thro’ Christ without a stain.” 





GETTING THE GOOD OF IT. 





F the Bible be not unmistakably the very 
Word of God; if it be not indeed the truth 
of truths, why try at all to be Christians? 

Why take up any crosses at its command? 
Why deny one’s self, incited by its threatening? 
Why, if it be a fable, assemble to talk of it 
when not convenient? Why change our life- 
plans at its dictation? Why give away our 
money, and spend our time, and wear out our 
bodies, and employ all the energies of our heart 
and mind to teach others about it? If it be 
not utterly trustworthy, why obey any of its 
commands, fear any of its threats, suffer over 
any of its awful revelations? 

But if it be true enough to make us do so 
many self-denying duties, suffer so much from 
fear of offending its just God, why not believe 
the whole of it, and get the comfort as well as 
the terror, the joy as well as the sacrifice, the 
love as well as the fear, the glory as well as the 
penitence, the crowns as well as the crosses, 
thanksgiving days as well as fast days, the 
promises as well as the threatenings, the re- 
wards as well as the chastising, the benedic- 
tions as well as the warnings ? 

Some Christians seem to have a strange par- 
tiality for the sad, solemn texts, and never in 
all their experience seem to dare trust as true 
for them the brighter, happier verses. They fill 
their lives with fear, and self-denial, and peni- 
tence, but do not dare believe that the glorious 
promises mean for them quite what they seem 
to read. They never get the good of their 
Bible faith. Either the Holy Word is not 
worthy the half-trust they give to it, or it is 
worthy a great deal more. Either the threats 
are not worth fearing, or the promises are 
worth enjoying. 

Has God told you of an awful punishment 
he has ready for sinners? You believe it, and 
prayerfully, tearfully plead with them to be 
saved, though they laugh at your earnestness. 
You feel alone in your entreaty. Has not the 
Bible just as truly said that Christ is with you 
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always, giving you words when you open your 
mouth in his service, standing at the door of 
your loved one’s heart, knocking and pleading 
with you? Why not believe that too, and feel 
comforted by the thought of a Divine compan- 
ionship in your labor ? 

You try to live the life of Christ, and go with 
him into Gethsemane to bear there upon your 
sympathetic heart the sins of your dear ones. 
Why not go too upon Mt. Tabor to gain from 
your Mountain of Transfiguration a strength- 
ening for the coming burden of souls? 

You believe in God’s omnipotence, his om- 
niscience, his omnipresence, in the awful infin- 
ity of all his attributes. While in fear and 
trembling you bow reverently before such a 
dread Jehovah, why not also believe in the other 
texts that make him to be a loving Father, 
knowing our weakness, remembering that we 
are dust, pitying our helplessness, watching us 
tenderly without any moment of slumber; a gen- 
tle shepherd, carrying us in his arms when we 
can not walk; a patient teacher, instructing us 
in our obstinate ignorance, with such anxiety to 
make us understand his lessons that he even 
died to teach us? Why not trust as true the 
delightful names of God as well as the awful 
ones ? 

You believe that every idle word shall be 
judged; why not also believe that every tear 
of pain is kept in God’s bottle? 

You believe that God holds the stars in his 
hands. Why not add to this the truth that he 
counts the very hairs of your head, and notices 
the sparrow’s fall? Then you will no longer 
feel that you dare not intrude into the august 
courts of Heaven with any petitions except 
upon very grand occasions. 

You do not doubt God’s justice; why not 
trust his love as well? You do not doubt his 
hatred of sin; why not trust in his forgiving 
grace? The same book tells of both. 

You do not doubt the authority of the com- 
mandments, and tremble at their exceeding 
breadth, but forget, or do not believe, that if 
you give Christ room enough he will live within 
you and keep the law for you. 

You know Paul is true when he tells about 
the fight of life, about the principalities, and 
powers, and the prince of the air arrayed against 
us. Is he not also true when he says that in it, 
all along, every day, we may be conquerors, 
more than conquerors through the unseen force 
of Jesus fighting with us as our captain? 

‘ You believe you must love God, and peer 
with painful gaze into every crevice of the heart 
to see if the task is well performed. Why not 
say rather in joyful assurance that we may love 











him, and thank him with intensest gratitude for 
the greatest of all privileges, this one, that God 
lets us love him? 

You struggle over giving up; why not re- 
member that you are receiving all, for all things 
are yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s. 

You try to mortify self and prune down all 
sprouting evil with painful lacerations. Why 
not rather open wide the gates and let the King 
of glory in? He will burn up the dross by his 
purifying but most blessed presence. 

Why not take duties as privileges; bear 
crosses, but take God at his word when he says 
we may cast their weight on him; fear the 
threats with the promises laid either side of 
them; trust in Jesus as well as Jehovah; get 
the glory as well as the pain of religion? 
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HE Bay of Callao is about the largest, 

finest, and calmest on the Pacific side of 

South America. One of its peculiarities 
is the high, sterile, and rocky island of San 
Lorenzo, which, at a distance of nearly two 
miles from the main-land, forms its south-west 
boundary. This strange bit of ground has evi- 
dently been thrown up by volcanic action, long 
subsequent to the formation of the coast. The 
best proof of this is the fact that, on a terrace 
of the island, eighty feet above the sea, there 
exist extensive deposits of shells of the very 
same species now living upon the neighboring 
beaches. Among these deposits you can also 
find much sea-rubbish, drift-wood, rushes, and 
even remnants of fabrics worked by human 
hands, which, in ages gone by, must have been 
washed upon the once level beach. A range of 
rugged, jagged, and contorted, igneous hills 
runs the whole length of the island, which is 
about five miles long by two broad. Its south- 
west side descends to the sea in a cavernous, 
perpendicular cliff, which forms the favorite 
haunt of numerous seals and sea-otters. Of 
late years, however, these creatures must be 
getting scarce, having beex incessantly hunted 
for their beautiful and valuable skins. 

Another very interesting sight in Callao 
Bay—though few have seen it, and many deem 
the story fabulous—is the ancient city, sub- 
merged by the sea in 1746. Several times, 
however, we went with our gig to the spot, 
called by the natives Mar Brava, and once, 
during a beautifully clear day, deep down in the 
blue, translucent waters, we all plainly saw, at 
a depth of over fifteen fathoms, the gray and 
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angular forms of masonry. I am quite positive 
about the matter; and the belief of the Peruvi- 
ans is really correct. 

Of all places in the world to convince a per- 
son of the instability and insecurity of the 
earth’s crust on which we live, Peru, or rather 
its coast, is the place. From the splendid fort- 
ress, known as the Castillo de la Independen- 
cia, stretches a long tongue of land westward 
toward San Lorenzo, and here are to be seen 
the crumbled ruins of the city of Callao, de- 
stroyed by the great earthquake of 1630. The 
beach, at this part, is covered with pebbles of 
scoria and lava, and I have yet specimens gath- 
ered there. Every year at least fifty slight 
shocks of earthquake are experienced, and once 
every fifty years a terrible convulsion of Nature 
takes place, spreading death and devastation 
around. After the earthquake of 1746, a great 
rising of portions of land took place, and tradi- 
tion says that boys could throw stones from the 
main-land to San Lorenzo. Since then the 
coast has been sinking—for two miles of water 
now intervene—and north of the bay there ex- 
ists a large shallow, where, fifty years ago, stood’ 
an extensive sugar plantation. 

Again, south of Callao there are the two 
rocky islets of Santo Domingo and Pachaca- 
mac, now two miles at sea, but once forming 
the headlands of promontories. In fact, the 
coast seems ever in a state of change, from 
subterranean and volcanic agitation. The pop- 
ulation live in continual dread of sudden death 
by the most terrible of Nature’s convulsions, 
yet show but little real concern for the future. 
It is true, so far as outward form and ceremony 
go, they are always indulging in religious per- 
formances, and the Church of Rome nowhere 
has such obedient children; but then their lives 
are very far indeed from showing any good effect 
of precept, for they are really about the most 
immoral people, called civilized, in the world. 

The city is small and disagreeable; damp 
and dirty in Winter, dusty and suffocating with 
sand in Summer. Most of the houses are 
slightly built, and only one story high; though, 
nearest to the harbor, many tall, gaudy, and 
pretentious-looking buildings are possessed by 
European settlers. 

Tired of cruising about the bay, our captain 
went upon an excursion inland, taking the writer 
as hiscompanion. Engaging a couple of mules 
we set out, one Sunday morning, for the capital 
of Peru The road was simply a track through a 





desert of heavy sand, barren fields, and stunted 
brush-wood, most of the way. At the straggling 
village of Bella Vista, however, we found a sort 
of oasis in the desert; plantations were seen in | 


grateful greenness here and there, while a wel- 
come half-way house or inn—the ¢améba of the 
vernacular—appeared for the delectation of the 
weary traveler, who could pay for it, that is to 
say, for the people of Peru do not seem to look 
with so much favor upon the alien Gringo as 
upon his money-bags. At this interesting halt- 
ing-place the only refreshment to be obtained 
consisted of the fiery Pisco aguardiente, lemon- 
ade, and fruit. Half choked by our dusty jour- 
ney, we partook largely of all three, greatly to 
the delight of mine host—a short, stumpy, crop- 
haired, swarthy mulatto, whose little black eyes 
twinkled with joy at the amount of our libations. 

The distance from Callao to Lima is about 
fourteen miles, Bella Vista is about half-way ; 
and soon after leaving the latter place, we came 
upon a fine road—the Alameda del Callao— 
with villas and charming gardens on either side, 
from whence the air came laden with perfume 
from the luxuriant profusion of aromatic trop- 
ical fruit-trees and gorgeous flowers, while com- 
fortable resting-places and seats were found at 
frequent intervals. 

Passing through the dilapidated city wall— 
twenty feet high, by nine wide on the summit— 
by the Callao gate, we entered the “City of the 
Kings” just as the people, or rather the ladies— 
for few of the sterner sex had been to prayers— 
were returning from church. The ladies were 
alone, no husband, father, or brother, accompa- 
nied them, only, with the higher class, a little 
black slave to carry their books and cushion. 

Taking our seats on the front benches before 
the Hétel de l’Europe, after having dismissed 
our mules and their proprietors, we first agreed 
with Monsieur Jacques Bonhomme, the polite 
and vivacious landlord, to take up our quarters 
at his house, accepting the bundle of fragrant 
little cigars he tendered—as a gift, in the inno- 
cence of our hearts we fondly imagined at the 
time, though disabused of the foolish thought 
when the bill came to be presented at our de- 
parture—and then, among numerous men of 
the place—mostly heavy swells—sat watching 
the fair donnas and sefioritas returning from 
their devotions. 

The women were of every gradation of tint 
and color, from the beautiful and delicately fair 
creole of pure European blood, to the jetty and 
genuine native of Congo. Besides the infinite 
variety of the mixed breeds between Caucasian 
and negro, there were those between Indian and 
each of the cthers. It was, of course, the mu- 
latto, quadroon, mestizo—half-caste of Indian 


| blood—and the creole, to whom our attentions 


were principally directed. As a rule, the latter 
were dressed in French style, or in black silk, 
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A PERUVIAN BELLE, 


and wore the manféo, that tantalizing, Spanish, 
and becoming veil. Nearly all the ladies wore 
this long and graceful head-dress, so that noth- 
ing but one eye, or a half of it, could be seen; 
at least, such was the case when they came in 
proximity to the groups in our neighborhood 
ready to ogle them. We were not a little flat- 
tered to perceive that the glance of the ladies— 
the quick, flashing, momentary, but eloquent 
look they would dart from beneath the manto— 
was mostly directed upon us. It is well known 











‘ 

that the beautiful creoles have a decided prefer- 
ence for foreigners, and their countrymen do 
not like it. Some yellow-skinned fellow in our 
vicinity muttered something about Gringos, but 
very suddenly subsided into oblivion when the 
captain jumped up, twirling his big stick, and 
looked round to see who it was. 

One fair Limefia, as she passed, coquettishly 
let fall an inch or two of her manto, and we 
were gratified by the momentary glimpse of one 
of the most beautiful faces I ever saw, expe- 
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riencing at the same time the magnetic influ- 
ence of her large, lustrous, and deep-black eyes. 

The women of Lima are a proverb for beauty 
not only throughout South America, but also in 
their mother-land in Europe. Perfect, indeed, 
are they, both in face and form. Of a pale, 
white, creamy complexion, with the blackest of 
black eyes—large, wonderfully lustrous, with 
long black lashes, now flashing with passion, 
anon melting with tenderness—orbs that thrill 
and speak with their unequaled power of ex- 
pression ; with glorious tresses of a blue, raven 
black, of a length and luxuriance I shou!d be 
afraid to declare ; with figure tall, slender, beau- 
tifully developed and graceful, and feet and 
ankles, par excellence, without doubt, in tiny, 
exquisite proportions the smallest and most 
shapely in the world; with these charms, and a 
captivating grace of manner and deportment, 
joined to an exceedingly feminine gentleness, 
affability, and lovableness, we have, indeed, an 
enchanting specimen of female loveliness. 

One thing that can not fail to strike the for- 
eigner is the whiteness and perfection of the 
fair Limefia’s teeth. Like the Kafirs and other 
cleanly people, she regularly cleans her teeth 
several times a day—after every meal—using a 
root called Razz de dientes. This preserves the 
teeth from decay, by removing remnants of food, 
which would otherwise be acted upon by the 
gastric juice to the ultimate injury of the en- 
amel, and keeps them also of a snowy white- 
ness, while the fortunate possessor of the sound 
masticating-machine enjoys a sweet breath. 

You may praise their “glorious eyes of fire,” 
their handsome features, their splendid tresses, 
as much as you please, but do not, if you value 
their esteem, forget to say something in favor 
of their feet. The beauty of the foot is re- 
garded before every thing by the fair young 
Limefia. She is quite as proud of her naturally 
formed and tiny pedal extremities as is the poor 
deluded Chinese woman of her horridly de- 
formed and cramped “golden lilies.” With 
both the “small foot” is considered the very 
acme of human perfection and beauty. Cer- 
tainly, it is indisputable that nowhere else out 
of Peru and Lima are such small and beautiful 
feet to be seen. It is very uncomplimentary to 
us, but, nevertheless, it is a hard fact, that these 
dusky belles term what we uninitiated would 
consider among ourselves a very small and 
pretty foot, “una pataza Inglesa”—an English 
paw! 

Like their Chinese sisters, too, the ladies of 
Peru are nibbling and gnawing all day long. 
Sweetmeats and confectionery, frijoles and tor- 
tillas—sundry strange cakes of national singu- 





larity—with wonderful dishes of pork fat, peas, 
beans, maize, nuts, and other things, curiously 
mixed together, and cunningly prepared, appear 
upon the table during the intervals between 
meals. No wonder these gormandizing dames 
are frequently heard to complain of indigestion. 

It is the country of countries where the peo- 
ple pass their lives in enjoying the dolce far 
niente. Hard work is a thing they hate, and 
carefully avoid like the plague. All able to 
afford it keep a host of lazy servants to do the 
work of a single good one. The lady of the 
house rises late in the day, takes breakfast, then 
lights a cigar, and lies in her hammock slung in 
the atio, or court-yard, if the day be hot; or, in 
the sa/a, the first room or dining-hall, if cold. 
Here she dreams away of dress, jewels, her lit- 
tle feet, and her love intrigues ; but never thinks 
of looking after the idle servants, or attending 
to such commonplace, but very necessary things 
as household matters. When the cigar is fin- 
ish@l, the confectionery, etc., comes in for its 
turn. Dinner appears late in the afternoon, the 
two main and inevitable features thereof being 
the wondrous puchero, a dish containing a little 
of almost every edible under the sun, and the 
picante, a combination in which Cayenne pepper 
is the pnly thing to be detected. 

After this meal begins the important busi- 
ness of the day. Either dressed in French fash- 
ions and reclining in state within the cuadro, 
or drawing-room—often elegantly furnished, 
though straw matting forms the main feature 
of other apartments—she receives her visitors ; 
or else, clad in the manto y saya, goes forth to 
make visits; unless, indeed, there be a bull- 
fight or a theater in the place, when every Li- 
mefia flocks thereaway, as though dear life itself 
depended upon being present. 

There is one very important part of the day’s 
employment which must not be forgotten ; it 
consists in sitting at the blind-shaded, railed, 
and narrow windows in the upper story of the 
house, and watching the passers-by in the dusty 
street below. The flash of many a bright eye 
from behind the witching fan often comes to re- 
ward the weary and bold wayfarer who may 
happen to be good-looking enough to find favor 
in the sight of the ladies posted at their coigne 
of vantage, and be venturesome enough to re- 
guardar la rega—to look at the railings. The 
loungers of Lima saunter through the streets 
singly or in groups, smoking the inseparable 
cigarette, to ogle their fair countrywomen. As 
a rule, these gentry are clad in garb of Parisian 
style, their distinctive insignia being their long 
black hair, hanging straight down their shoul- 
ders, and the large national cloak or sarape. 
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In nine cases out of ten, we found these 
swells of Lima were a swarthy, cadaverous, 
shrunken, and truculent-looking set. Just in 
inverse ratio, as their women are about the 
handsomest in the world, so are they the plain- 
est, least attractive in appearance, of civilized 
men. It is a puzzle and a wonder, the fact that 
such very strikingly opposite members of either 
sex are really of the same race, family, and 
country. To see them side by side, no one 
would believe it without further evidence,.and 
that, too, of the strongest and most irrefutable. 
These men are great gamblers, and the receipts 
from many a fine hacienda are squandered in a 
night. The passion for jewelry is so great, as 
a vice on the other side among the women, that, 
until Birmingham and /a delle France came to 
the rescue, many a wealthy man was ruined by 
his wife’s toilette. Now, however, real gems 
are scarce, and vast quantities of tawdry imita- 
tion, of trivial value, are to be seen disfiguring 
with most extravagant profusion many a lovely 
being of this favored clime. Vanity and the 
love of dress seem carried to their climax with 
the women of Peru. To them they will sacrifice 
any thing and every thing. ; 

After we had spent a couple of weeks very 
pleasantly at the capital, the famed “City of the 
Kings,” we went on an excursion to the mount- 
ains—the lofty, cloud-capped Cordilleras, tow- 
ering up at a distance of some sixty or seventy 
miles inland. 

Hiring two fresh and sturdy mules, with a 
guide and driver, named Pasco—a wild, un- 
couth-looking, half-bred Indian, with long, lank, 
jetty hair, oblique eyes, like a Chinese, dirty- 
brown complexion, huge flap sombrero, and 
heavy, ornamented zafateros, or leggins of 
goat-skin—we set forth from Lima by the east 
gate, or Portada de Maravillas. 

For five or six miles from the city the road 
was pretty good, but then we came to a little 
stone bridge, crossed it, and found ourselves in 
a wild and dreary valley, with frowning gray 
rocks encompassing it on every side, while but 
little verdure, and plenty of sand and gravel, 
existed underfoot. 

In order to see as much of the country and 
its population as possible, we traveled very 
leisurely, to the huge satisfaction of Pasco, who 
became enthusiastic, and declared that we were 
the finest caballeros he had ever met—then he 
asked for a glass of aguardiente. 

At the straggling village of Pariachi, twelve 
or fourteen miles from the capital, and where, 
by the valley or quebrada of Matucanas, the 
woad branches off to the north-east, and forms 
‘the shortest route to the mountains, we halted 
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for the night, finding quarters at a wretched 
little road-side inn or tamba, and never shall I 
forget the night we passed, or rather tried to 
pass, at this miserable place. 

There was nothing to be had for supper but 
a horrible compound called chupe, made of pota- 
toes and rancid pork fat, so we were forced to 
attack the small supply of provisions in our 
knapsacks. 

After producing and eating our supper, we 
went to bed—that is to say, lay down upon a 
thick rush mat spread on the floor. There was 
one hut, one room, one bed, and one rug, or 
covering, for the hostess, her daughter, grand- 
children, our two selves, our guide, two dogs, 
and three small pigs! What with the vast 
legions of savage vermin, the suffocating smoke 
from the green wood fire in the middle of the 
hut—and which the saturnine and wrinkled old 
crone would not permit us to extinguish—com- 
bined with sundry and unsavory mephitic ex- 
halations, forming an abominable atmosphere 
over the strange bedfellows, sleep became a 
thing to be ardently desired, but utterly un- 
attainable. 

At last it grew so unbearable that we rushed 
out of the filthy den, and, despite vague visions 
of the deadly fever and ague which we knew 
prevailed in that climate, threw ourselves down 
upon the damp grass, with nothing but our rugs, 
to try and cool our heated blood and irritated 
skins, after brushing off, and dispersing to the 
best of our ability, the myriads of minute and 
closely attached friends who clung to us with 
painful pertinacity. 

At daylight in the morning we started forward 
on our journey, and a few miles beyond the vil- 
lage halted at the fine plantation of Santa Ifies, 
and were entertained to cups of chocolate as 
thick as batter-pudding—a national beverage, 
served at all hours of the day, and which the 
unfortunate visitor is bound to eat, drink, or 
swallow, somehow, dongré malgré,; the proprie- 
tor, whose name I forget—only remembering 
that it contained about fifteen y’s—graciously 
informing us that he was a Spaniard of Spain. 
This seemed a thing that afforded him great 
gratification, though we did not experience any 
extreme delight or wonder at the startling an- 
nouncement. 

At the village of San Pedro we came to the 
junction of the two mountain streams, uniting 
there to form the babbling, eddying River Rimac, 
upon either bank of which is built the city of 
Lima. All this time the road had been regu- 
larly ascending, and we were now at a height 
of 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. From 
this place our way was through a valley, which 
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the precipitous sides of the mountains hemmed 
in and darkly imprisoned with gigantic, almost 
wholly perpendicular, walls of solid rock. The 
scenery was upon a grand and massive scale, 
and every feature of it betokened some mighty 
terrestrial convulsion. We were surprised at the 
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leras, and the geological formation seemed to 
consist of porphyry in vast masses, granite— 
both of the darkest substance—slate, and lime- 
stone—an indication of the metamorphic and 
volcanic action by which the region had been 
disturbed in remote ages. A very remarkable 








singular fact that innumerable flocks of parro- 
quets—chattering and vociferating with a noise 
the most deafening—inhabited the holes and 
cracks upon the steep mountain sides. It was 
a strange place for birds to build their nests. 
We were among the first spurs of the Cordil- 


proof of more modern upheaval came under our 
observation at several places where, in the midst 
of dry water-courses, right across the old river- 
beds, ridges of igneous rock existed, which in 
several cases made the channel a descent toward 
the source of the once-flowing stream, and in 
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all must have stopped and turned aside the 
waters. Some of these rocky barriers had been 
thrown up to a height of over fifty feet above 
the river-beds. 

As we advanced the mountains became steeper 
and more lofty, the road in many places being a 
mere natural shelf or ledge of rock, with a wall 
of granite on one side—a rushing torrent, a 
steep precipice, or a deep and somber daranca 
on the other. One false step would have hurled 
us to destruction, but both our guide and mules 
were sure-footed, and we went on in safety. 

At the village of San Geronimo de Surco, 
7,000 feet above the sea, we crossed one of the 
national swinging bridges—made of maguay 
poles, lashed together with hide ropes and over- 
laid with twisted branches—across the Rio de 
San Mateo, one of the Rimac’s two main forks. 
It was a wild, picturesque spot; a narrow little 
valley, deep down between stupendous masses 
of mountain, through which the road passed by 
a transverse opening. These primitive suspen- 
sion bridges are neither the safest nor most 
comfortable in the world, and, at some of the 
deeper and wider chasms which they span, the 
ropes become chafed, and there are frequently 
terrible accidents. This does not disturb the 
equanimity of the inhabitants, who carelessly 
patch up the rotten structure, and placidly wait 
for the next calamity. In crossing the longest 
of these man-traps a most sickly sensation, akin 
to seasickness, is produced by the peculiar vibra- 
ting motion. 

From the village of Surco we found about 
five miles of comparatively good and easy road, 
along the very verge of the Rio de San Mateo, 
and rejoiced accordingly; but our satisfaction 
soon came to an end, when the valley narrowed 
to a mere gorge between the towering hills, and 
we had to wind along a very narrow, shelving 
ledge, more like crawling, adventurous lizards 
than human beings traveling for pleasure. After 
creeping cautiously along the brink of this fright- 
ful ravine for more than an hour—and once 
meeting suddenly from round an abrupt angle 
of rock a descending convoy of laden mules, 
out of the way of which, at the imminent risk 
of our lives during the turning-round operation, 
we had to retreat for more than a hundred 
yards before there was room for it to pass—we 
came to the deep transverse valley, or Quebrada 
de Viso, and halted at a solitary tamba, at an 
elevation of 9,000 feet. 

The rule of the road, Pasco diligently in- 
structed us, at such dangerous passes as that 
we had lately left, was for the ascending party 
to give way to the descending. We were further 
edified in the evening with sundry horrible nar- 
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rations of terrible accidents that had occurred 
by the sudden meeting of opposite parties in 
such awkward situations as that from which we 
had successfully escaped. What with the nar- 
row ledges for road, the abrupt turnings, and 
the projections of rock hiding any thing before 
you, even at the distance of a few feet, we were 
perfectly able to realize them, and our dreams 
that night were not, it may safely be believed, 
of the most re-assuring nature. 

The tamba at which we slept was the best 
yet met with, and the hungry litt!e nocturnal 
wild animals were not quite so numerous as 
usual. To compensate, however, for any defi- 
ciency in this respect, we enjoyed the spectacle 
of many gigantic spiders, almost three inches 
long in the body, and of a particularly venomous 
and disagreeable—not to say objectionable— 
appearance. 

We started early next morning, after a by no 
means pleasant night, and, five miles or so 
farther on, halted for breakfast at the village 
of San Mateo—the largest we had yet seen, 
with a population of about a thousand souls, 
mostly Indians and half-breeds, with one or two 
white Peruvians. At this place we saw pota- 
toes in the scanty fields for the first time, as 
they can not be grown in the lower and tropical 
country nearer the sea. 

After leaving San Mateo, our way led through 
the roughest and most broken ground that we 
had yet encountered. Passing through a long 
gloomy ravine, we came to a steep ascent over 
jagged rocks and erratic bowlders, with mount- 
ain springs and torrents dashing over the road 
in many places, and deluging the traveler with 
snowy spray. 

Hot and tired with the journey, we halted at a 
cold, plashing, and inviting-looking little spring, 
and dismounted for the purpose of enjoying a 
cooling draught. Pasco was walking a little in 
advance, and looked round for us, just as the 
captain had raised the cup of his flask filled 
with water. 

“Madre de Dios!” he yelled, in startled ac- 
cents. “Stop! Hold on, den, capitano mio! 
Der veruga agua—wartare !” 

At the same instant, hurling his heavy staff, 
he struck the cup from my commander’s hand, 
almost breaking his arm. 

The assault was forgiven, when he explained 
that we were about to drink of one of the 
poisonous, or veruga springs of that part of the 
country, the water of which, it is well known, 
produces the most horrible ulcerous diseases, 
often ending in death! Pasco now kept a sharp 
watch upon us, and would not allow us to drink 
any water by the road-side without his knowl- 
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PASS OVER THE CORDILLERA. 


edge and consent; not that we should have felt 
much inclination, after the above incident. 
After a tiring day’s journey from San Mateo, 
we came to the main chain of the Cordilleras. 
Painfully, and with extreme difficulty crossing a 
huge mass of mountain called Piedra Parada, 
we fell in with some other travelers, and as- 
cended the pass of that name in company. The 
summit of the pass was marked by two huge 
mounds formed by the natives, and consisting 





entirely of the bones of sheep, dogs, horses, 
oxen, and other animals, which had perished in 
attaining these heights, either of hunger, or 
during the almost ceaseless snow-storms of the 
Winter season, which render the Cordilleras 
impassable. Two large iron crosses, which the 
travelers we had met informed us once decora- 
ted the chapel lying in ruins at the commence- 
ment of the pass, and which had been destroyed 
by lightning, were planted upon the tops of the 
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ghastly white mounds, and served a double pur- 
pose—not only to point out the way, but to in- 
spire the wanderer in those gloomy wilds with 
holy thoughts. 

The scenery was of a wild and rugged grand- 
eur, to which pen of mine can not do justice. 
Chaotic, tossed, and indescribably gloomy, the 
bare and frowning mountains stood as they 
were left when the great Creator, by some stu- 
pendous convulsion of Nature, saw fit to hurl 
and dash them forth in a mighty confusion. 
Clouds hovered around their lofty, jagged sum- 
mits, gleaming in a clothing of perpetual snow. 
Whirlwinds rushed and hurtled, while vivid 
lightning flashed and darted among those wild, 
fantastic, and contorted peaks. No signs of 
animal or vegetable life, save a faint trace of 
lichen, were visible about that sterile, awful wil- 
derness, so depressing with its utter desolation, 
and so awe-inspiring with its stupendous mas- 
siveness and gloomy grandeur. 

Unpleasantly affected with feelings of sick- 
ness, vertigo, and difficulty of breathing at a 
height of over 16,000 feet, it was with feelings 
of pleasure that we descended the opposite side 
of the pass, and at a much less elevation, put 
up at the large village of Yauli. 

Yauli—the village at which we halted, after 
crossing the Cordilleras by the pass of Piedra 
Parada—we found to be a large, populous, and 
important place, though its situation was among 
the wildest and most sterile parts of the mount- 
ains looking down upon the fzna, or table-land, 
which stretches between the two mighty ranges 
of the Cordilleras. 

The cause that led to the establishment of 
Yauli at so elevated and singularly uninviting 
a position, was the discovery of argentiferous 
wealth in the whole region round about. The 
village consisted of some 400 or 500 huts and 
houses, many of which were literally crammed 
with people—containing a population of at 
least 10,000 or 15,000, most of whom were 
pure Indians, employed as miners in the exten- 
sive works stretching about in every direction. 

Hundreds of shafts—many abandoned, and 
some few still being worked—penetrated to the 
bowels of the earth all over that uninviting and 
unutterably desolate region, even at the most 
unlikely and particularly out-of-the-way spots, 
so that walking became an undertaking of no 
slight danger at night to any one venturesome 
or insanely energetic enough to attempt it. 
Where the nature of the ground did not permit 
of shaft-sinking, tunneling had been tried; in 
fact, the whole district was nothing more than 
a huge burrow, with thousands of wretched and 
forlorn human beings laboriously digging and 











delving, both day and night, in horrible subter. 
ranean cells and passages. In that region of 
perpetual snow, with its supremely bleak, deso. 
late, and savage scenery, one could not but re. 
alize the Mohammedan’s theory of hades, and 
fancy those poor wretches the representatives 
of the lost souls, toiling away in an everlasting 
icy purgatory. The free miners were all Indi- 
ans, but their stern taskmasters and overseers 
were of every mixed caste met with in that het- 
erogeneously populated country, a large propor- 
tion of them being soldiers—a precaution very 
likely necessary, as great numbers of the labor- 
ers were convicts, doomed to toil in the mines 
for all sorts of periods, from one year to labor 
for life. 

To live and work in deep and dismal caverns, 
excavated in the bowels of the earth, is a 
wretched and hard enough lot anywhere; but 
here, from the cold, from the perpetual snow, 
the lifeless and depressing nature of the sur- 
rounding circumstances, the poor degraded min- 
ers do not live—they merely drag out with pain 
and toil a frightful and miserable existence. 

The mines yield copper and lead ore, contain- 
ing silver in varying quantity. Iron also exists 
in great profusion, but, from the want of fuel for 
smelting purposes, would not pay for the work- 
ing. Gold has been found in some of the 
streams, but only in very small quantities. It 
is the copper and silver that constitute the 
great metalliferous wealth of Peru. Here and 
there, even at the highest altitudes among the 
mountains, the precious blue lodes of lead are 
to be seen cropping up in every direction, and 
at some places bright particles of blue silver 
are to be seen. If railways from the mines to 
the coast existed, and if coal could be discov- 
ered in their neighborhood—the present great 
cost of smelting and transport being avoided— 
silver would soon decline in value, so inex- 
haustible are the deposits of it in the Cordille- 
ras. Although many rich mines were being 
worked at the time of our “ramble,” and richer 
have been discovered since, it is yet well known 
in the country that by far the richest veins are 
known only to the Indians, hardly one of whom 
in a generation ever betrays the secret. Fabu- 
lous and wonderful, reminding one of the hy- 
perbolical rhapsodies of the early discoverers 
of the fondly-fancied El Dorado, seem the 
stories told of the hidden wealth. Its real 
existence has been proved, however, by the 
production at occasional intervals, under pecul- 
iar circumstances, during two centuries, of 
large masses of pure silver, by some Indian or 
another. Many of the richest mines now known 
have been revealed—either from motives of grat- 
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jtude to some Spaniard who had rendered them 
a service, or from a desire to obtain the rewards 
always offered—by Indians of the Sierra. Still, 
it is a remarkable fact that, as a rule, the valu- 
able secret is well kept, and nothing can tempt 
an aboriginal to divulge his knowledge. The 
cause of this determined obstinacy and endur- 
ing secrecy may be safely attributed to the 
frightful and inhuman barbarities the conguista- 
dores practiced upon the ancestors of these In- 
dians, in order to compel their confession as to 
the locality of the rich silver deposits, which 
seem to have been known to them from time 
jmmemorial. 

Among the stories we heard while staying at 
Yauli was that of a poor Indian who lived by 
making rush mats, but who always paid the 
taxes levied upon him in masses of pure silver, 
obtained from some spot in the Sierra Nevada— 
an indefinite part of the Cordilleras—known 
only to himself. Time after time a watch was 
set upon him, and every expedient that ingenu- 
ity could invent, was practiced, but unavail- 
ingly; the Indian was too clever for his perse- 
cutors, and died without ever having given the 
slightest clew to his treasure-store. It is even 
declared that, in order to test the richness of 
his mine, a heavy fine was once imposed upon 
him. He disappeared for some days, and then 
came to pay the impost with a lump of silver 
weighing over fifty pounds! It is but a few 
years since this individual existed; so the story 
is not a mere tradition, many who knew him 
being yet alive. 

One of the most singular tales among the 
many that were told us, was the following: 
Some years ago a young Spaniard adopted the 
scheme of trying to discover the silver secrets 
of the Indians by making love to one of their 
maidens. Without letting any one, except his 
family at Arequipa, know his plans, he set forth 
to the mountains. After wandering about for 
some time at various parts of the high table- 
land between the two mountain ranges, he fell 
in with an old Indian shepherd, who resided at 
a miserable little hut, his only companion being 
a beautiful young daughter. With them the 
cunning adventurer at once took up his abode, 
gaining their sympathies by a tale of woe as to 
fictitious persecutions he endured at the hands 
of their cruel masters, his own countrymen, the 
Spaniards, from whom he had fled. Of course 
the result was an attachment sprang up between 
the young people, and the Indian girl revealed 
to her lover the exact locality of a rich silver 
mine, accompanying him to the spot, and assist- 
ing him to dig a hole, from which, at the depth 
of only a few feet. he took out several masses 





of the pure metal. While they were so en- 
gaged, the girl’s father made his appearance. 
Instead of appearing to be angered, he at once 
began to assist his false guest, even offering to 
point out still richer places. At length, heated 
with their work, they rested 2 moment; the old 
shepherd produced a bottle of water, offered a 
cupful to his companion, who eagerly swallowed 
it, and then left him under the pretense of going 
to obtain more. He had already sent his daugh- 
ter away, and, as hour after hour fled without 
his return, the Spaniard, beginning to feel 
strange pains all over his body, felt that he had 
been poisoned. Hastily mounting his horse, 
and carrying some of the biggest lumps of sil- 
ver that had been extracted, he galloped off to 
the nearest village, reaching it in time to nar- 
rate his story, and dying in great pain shortly 
afterward. Nothing more was ever seen of 
either the old Indian or his daughter, and the 
search made for the place whence the silver had 
been obtained proved unavailing—not a trace 
of disturbance of the soil could anywhere be 
seen, neither could any ore be found by the 
numerous holes afterward sunk, in what, from 
the dying man’s description, was supposed to be 
the locality. 

Many large volumes could be filled with the 
wild, exciting, and extraordinary stories of min- 
ing adventure prevalent in Peru, where every 
one beyond the towns seems more or less 
affected with the mining and exploring mania. 
As before observed, the cruelties practiced by 
the Spaniards excited a deadly and unforgiving 
hatred in the breasts of the poor Indians; but, 
at this day, they seem to keep their valuable 
secrets more from some superstitious and relig- 
ious bond passed down from generation to gen- 
eration, than from any present hatred of race, 
or fear of compulsory labor in the mines they 
might discover. 

After remaining several days at Yauli, we 
moved off in the direction of Occobamba, a 
village on the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. 
Our object in this trip was the wish to reach a 
spot in the mountains, the water-shed whence 
the rivers flowing opposite ways—those to the 
east and Atlantic, and those to the west and 
Pacific—could be seen at the same moment. 
Before starting, the Mayor of Yauli, who had 
kindly placed a comfortable hut at our disposal, 
warned us not to linger on the way, as a snow- 
storm was expected, in which it would be dan- 
gerous to be caught. A's the excursion was 
expected to last from two to three days, and the 
way was over a desolate and uninhabited plateau, 
we took a good supply of provisions, a large 
water-proof sheet to form a tent at night, and a 
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sufficient supply of charcoal for cooking pur- 
poses. 

During the Winter months we were told that 
rain, snow, and tempests were of daily occur- 
rence; and as this not very agreeable period 
began in the month of November, while we 
were now in the middle of October, we did not 
loiter during our trip among those elevated 
mountain wilds. The first day passed off well 
enough, and early on the second we were grati- 
fied by the anticipated sight. Sure enough, 
from the summit of the lofty mountain we had 
climbed, waters flowing either way, to opposite 
sides of the continent, could be plainly dis- 
cerned; and here, spread out before us in all 
the savage sublimity of that mighty mountain 
scenery, was the unmatched geographical prob- 
lem of rivers from one mountain range flowing 
through a higher! Nearly all the rivers water- 
ing the eastern slope of South America take 
their rise in the western range, so having to 
pass through the still higher eastern chain, by 
various deep gaps and gorges, while no stream 
breaks the solid formation of the smaller range. 

Clouds had been gathering since daylight, 
and the air had been getting colder; but we 
were quite unprepared for the startling sudden- 
ness with which, before we had proceeded half 
a mile on our return to Yauli, the storm burst 
forth. A peal of thunder, loud as all the artil- 
lery in the world, suddenly crashed above our 
heads with a deafening, almost stunning roar, 
rolling away in countless reverberations among 
the somber mountains. With a power and fury 
inconceivable to any one who has not actually 
experienced it, the storm raged round us there, 
in ve heart of the Cordilleras. That first 
mighty peal was the signal for the storm king 
to revel his wildest. Flash after flash of blue 
chain lightning darted and circled in every di- 
rection, rending the solid rocks, and plowing up 
deep blackened furrows wherever it struck level 
ground. Meanwhile, the terrible awe-inspiring 
thunder rolled and rattled away in uninterrupted 
crashes. After the first large plashing drops 
of rain, the snow came down, lightly and ten- 
derly at first—in striking contrast to the dread- 
ful thunder and lightning with its quiet soft- 
ness—but at length in a steady, heavy fall, 
quickly adding a ghastly whiteness to the other 
features of the storm, through which, on either 
hand, like great impending white phantoms, 
gleamed the mantled mountains. Startled from 


their most secret haunts, huge condors flew 
heavily past, glaring at us with their blood-red 
eyes, and imparting a weird, funereal influence 
to the already oppressive and alarming aspect 
of nature, by the slow and heavy flapping of 








their large wings—by their sudden specter-like 
appearance from, and as abrupt disappearance 
into, the blinding clouds of snow. 

Unable to travel on the way back to Yauli, 
even had it been possible to find it in the snow. 
storm, Pasco led us to a part of the plateay 
where, after a long search, which ended in the 
unpleasant knowiedge that we had completely 
lost ourselves, and stood in no little danger of 
perishing in the snow—even supposing that we 
avoided destruction threatening us at every step 
in the shape of deep chasms and fissures—we 
accidentally came upon the object of his search, 
This proved to be one of those ancient and 
deeply interesting sepulchers of stone found at 
many places in the mountains; and which, be- 
sides having rendered some supposititious sery- 
ice to the dead, have not unfrequently been far 
more useful, as in our case, to the living. Many 
a belated traveler, caught in the furious storms 
of those inhospitable regions, has owed his life 
to the shelter afforded by these ancient tombs, 

The building at which we had so providen- 
tially arrived was composed of large stones, the 
worn, weather-beaten, and honey-combed sides 
of which attested their great age, and stood 
about nine feet high by ten square, decreasing 
in size toward the top. Unpacking every thing 
from the backs of our mules, while Pasco se- 
cured them behind the sheltered and leeward 
side of the sepulcher, we crawled within by the 
low door or opening, scarcely two feet high, on 
its northern side, and were soon followed by 
our guide, who quickly started a ruddy charcoal 
fire; and, despite the roaring of the tempest 
outside, in a snug, warm, and dry chamber about 
eight feet square, free from vermin, we were 
more comfortable than we had ever been since 
leaving Lima. We were safe enough appar- 
ently, but, as the snow continued falling with 
unalterable determination, and gradually rose 
up higher and higher outside the low door] 
began to fear that we might get blocked in, 
suffocated, buried alive, and so become very 
unwilling successors to the vanished mummies 
whose former home we occupied. 

Unconcernedly Pasco resumed his occupation 
of stirring up the fire to make the kettle boil 
with a bone he had picked out of a corner, and 
which may once have been the tdia of some 
royal and prehistoric Peruvian, whose mummi- 
fied remains had long since disappeared ; the 
dried and royal head, perhaps, having experi- 
enced a like fate to that of many such antique 
human relics in those sepulchers, and gone as 
fuel to cook the victuals of some very unsenti- 
mental travelers, our predecessors. Looking at 
the window, I felt re-assured with the thought 
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— 
that it would take a depth of at least seven feet 
of snow to cover it—a quantity very unlikely to 
fall in one night so early in the season, or to 
collect amid the whirlwinds sweeping over the 
exposed plateau. It was, it is true, sepulchral 
entertainment; nevertheless, we made ourselves 
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known, distant, and mysterious age, ever imagine 
how ‘the venerated tomb of their embalmed 
brethren would come to be desecrated by the 
impious presence of the strange, modern, Anglo- 
Saxon barbarians from afar! How sarcastical 
a moral did the very fact convey as to the vain- 











particularly jolly and comfortable that night— 
after a dinner of tortil/as, jerked beef, potatoes, 
and wild pigeons, had been discussed—over our 
cigars, and cups of steaming coffee tinctured 
with a dash of aguardiente. Little did those 
who raised the singular structure in an un- 


ness and utter impotency of the most cherished 
human ideas, and the most revered human 
works ! 

The very name of those who raised these 
sepulchers has been obliterated by the lapse of 
time. By some it is supposed that they were 
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built by the Aymaras—Indian tribes believed 
to have peopled those parts before the time of 
the sun-worshipers; but there seems, to my 
mind, one fact which militates against the 
theory. The little square window found in each 
of these tombs invariably opens to the east, 
and the first beams of the rising sun always 
streamed through upon the faces of the mummy 
circle, all turned in that direction. This would 
appear to indicate either that the Aymaras were 
sun-worshipers, or that other people built the 
sepulchers. Every thing connected with them 
is vague, uncertain, and indefinite. All that is 
known of their history is the undeniable fact 
that they were looked upon as extremely ancient 
even in the days of the Incas. At this time all 
are desecrated. Each once contained a dozen 
mummies, grouped together in a close death 
circle ; but now, alas! these poor relics of hu- 
manity have either long since crumbled into 
dust, been turned into fuel by ruthless travelers 
in that woodless, coalless region, or, carried off 
by impious savans, sit perched in sly corners 
of European museums to point a science and 
adorn a tale. 

Long before morning the snow-storm had 
ceased, and after breakfast we set forth upon 
our journey. Without experiencing any diffi- 
culty, except in descending to the table-land by 
a rugged defile, we arrived at the village of 
Occobamba before noon. It was a wretched 
little place, containing about two hundred huts, 
some of wattle and mud, and a few of more 
respectable pretensions, being built with adobe, 
or sun-dried bricks. We hired and cleaned out 
one of the latter, and established ourselves 
therein. 

The population of Occobamba consisted al- 
most entirely of Cuzco Indians—a fine race of 
mountaineers, inhabiting the highest plateaux 
of Peru. 

Our landlady was a buxom dame of thirty, 
rather tall, with plump, well-formed limbs, ruddy 
cheeks, a tawny complexion, luxuriant black 
tresses of the darkest hue, large, expressive, 
black eyes, and beautiful little feet, clad in small 
satin shoes, of which she seemed consciously 
proud, and took care to display most conspicu- 
ously. Her dress consisted of a white muslin 
jacket, which but faintly hid her exuberant 
charms, a huge padded petticoat of silk, and a 
long white muslin veil, descending from a comb 
at the back of her head, quite 4 7? Espagnole. 
In order to propitiate her, I began to praise 
her pretty little feet, having long since found 
out the weakest point of the women of Peru, 
but she received my flatteries with such evident 
geod-will and readiness as to alarm me, and 
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cause my early subsidence into a discreet retj. 
cence. 

The men were a tall, stalwart race, and both 
sexes presented not a little resemblance to the 
Mongolian type of face, with high cheek-bones 
long, lank hair, broadish noses, and rather - 
lique eyes; the men, too, had but scanty and 
straggling hair upon the face. Here is a prob. 
lem for the ethnologists: Are the South Ameri. 
can Indians descended from a distant immigra- 
tion of Mongolian races? On being invited to 
partake of good cheer by the natives of Occo. 
bamba, they produced their national beverage, 
chica—beer made from maize, and which js 
nothing more nor less than the national drink 
of the Kafirs, jwar/ar, made of precisely sim- 
ilar material, having the same disagreeable yel- 
low color, thick consistency, and sharp, bitter 
taste. This chica, or, more properly, kasava, 
was the staple drink of the people even in the 
time of the Incas, and Captain Bedford Pim, 
R. N., has already, in one of his works, called 
attention to the probable philological connection 
between the American word and the Polynesian 
kava, supposed to be derived from the Sanscrit 
kasya—intoxicating beverages. 

Most of the Cuzco and other Indian tribes 
now dress more or less as their conquerors, 
the Spaniards; but the Zxdios bravos, or wild 
Indians, retain their primitive garb, bunches of 
hair and feathers round their legs and arms 
and in their head-dresses, similar to the style 
of the Kafirs. They also, in the same way, 
make their paths straightforward, in a direct 
line, over all sorts of obstacles, and never think 
to trace out as easy a road as possible. 





“THE GATES AJAR.” 





HE subject of the little book called “The 
Gates Ajar” ought to be interesting to 
every one. The writer professes to show 

what heaven is, and what are the occupations 
of the redeemed there. The book has had an 
immense circulation; and this is not surprising 
when we consider that to some who have lost 
dear friends by death, the idea is exceedingly 
welcome that their loved ones are constantly 
near them, guarding and comforting them. But 
is this idea correct? 

In all ages there has been an irresistible 
longing in the human mind to penetrate into 
the unknown, into the future. Rome had its 
augurs, Greece its oracles of Dodona, Delphi, 
and Jupiter Ammon, Egypt its necromancers, 
and other nations their prophets, so desirous 
were they all to unveil the future. And this 
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a 
want of satisfaction with the present constitutes 
one great difference between man and all in- 
ferior animals. While they are content with 
the present, and have rarely any forethought 
for themselves, Ae is ever eagerly stretching 
toward the future. Very few are content with 
living on day after day without a thought be- 
yond the present life; and most of those who 
are looking forward to heaven as their eternal 
home would like to be informed as to the kind 
of place itis. For wise and inscrutable reasons 
the Almighty has not satisfied these cravings ; 
for were we to have even one glimpse of the 
inconceivable glories of the other world the 
sight would so dazzle us as to unfit us after- 
ward for our every-day existence, in the same 
way as the human eye is blinded by a glance 
at the sun. Even those who were restored to 
life from the dead were not permitted to reveal 
their experiences while absent from the body, 
much as their friends were desirous of hearing 
them; at least no record of such conversations 
has been handed down to us. St. Paul ex- 
pressly says that when he was “caught up to 
the third heaven,” he “heard unspeakable words 
which it was not lawful for man to utter,” 
and it therefore seems that the veil which is 
between us and the unseen world has been in- 
tentionally placed there by God himself. 

But it will be as well to give a short sum- 
mary of the book to show how several errone- 
ous ideas are introduced. 

Mary Cabot is a young lady, twenty-four 
years of age, who has lost her parents, and 
writes an autobiography of one period of her 
life for the reader’s benefit. She is living by 
herself when the narrative commences, but is 
expecting her only brother, Roy, to return home 
shortly from the army, never to leave her again. 
She receives a letter from him almost fixing the 
day, and is full of joyful expectation at the 
prospect of their happy meeting, when she has 
a telegram announcing his death! No one can 
help sympathizing with a loving sister under 
such sad circumstances. Her joy is suddenly 
changed to grief, her hope to despair; her dear 
brother is brought home, and is buried in the 
church-yard near ; and then begins for her that 
sad time of blank, purposeless existence, when 
no differences in the seasons, and no passing 
events affecting others, make any impression 
upon the mind, or change the current of thought 
from the trouble which weighs down the soul. 
They were dearly attached to each other, and 
the poor girl has the feeling that the one can 
hardly live without the other. She “refuses to 
be comforted ;” and nothing that the minister 


can say has the least effect upon her. She 
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thinks of God as hard and cruel for taking 
away her brother, and can not feel resigned to 
his will. This state of things continues for two 
months, and then she has a letter from her 
mother’s sister, Aunt Winifred, proposing to 
come with her little girl and spend a day or two 
with her. This aunt is a widow, having lost 
her husband three years before, and is only 
eleven years older than Mary; but, having ex- 
perienced much sorrow, and her hair having 
turned gray, she appears considerably older, 
and speaks with the authority of age. 

The offer of a visit is accepted, and the mother 
and child arrive, and soon make themselves at 
home. Nothing is said on either side about the 
sad loss on the first evening; but Aunt Winifred 
has not been with Mary more than a day, when 
she begins to instili false ideas into her mind. 
She tells her that Roy is near her, “watching 
over her and waiting for her;” that when she 
dies “he will be very glad to see her, and that 
as he used to love and wait, and be glad when 
she came home from a journey on a cold Winter 
night, so he will meet her at the door in this 
other home, and lead her into the light and the 
warmth.” Now, in this passage, Aunt Winifred 
does not actually say that Roy’s spirit will con- 
vey his sister’s soul to heaven at her death, she 
merely says he will be glad to welcome her on 
her arrival there; although afterward, when the 
aunt is dying, it is broadly asserted that just 
before her departure she looked up and saw her 
husband waiting for her, and that her last words 
were, “John! why, John!” We believe firmly 
that Aunt Winifred never existed except in the 
writer’s imagination, and that this account is not 
founded on fact. We have read many memoirs 
of Christians, and though some have been fa- 
vored in their last moments to behold visions 
of glory, light, and wings of angels, none have 
recognized their friends as waiting for them. 

In that interesting book, “The Night Lamp,” 
written by the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, there is an 
account of the death of his mother. At the last 
moment of her life “her features, but now pale 
and languid, assumed an unearthly beauty. Her 
eye, but now dull and heavy, was lighted up as 
from some invisible glory. Her voice, but now 
scarcely audible, took on strength and distinct- 
ness of tone. . . ‘What do I see?’ she 
exclaimed, ‘O! what do I see?’ They looked 
upward, as she did, but they saw nothing. 
‘Wings! Wings! Wings!’ she added, with a 
most heavenly expression in every feature. 
They that were of the earth dared not yet 
speak. ‘Fly! Fly! Fly! said the expiring con- 
queror: ‘O! why is his chariot so long in com- 
ing? why tarry the wheels of his chariot?’ ‘Do 
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you mean angels, Grace? Do you see them?’ 
inquired Dr. Husband (her father). ‘ Yes,’ she 
replied; ‘angels to conduct me safely home!’ 
Having thus spoken, she was not: for the Lord 
took her.” 

Now, what we wish to notice here is, that 
although this Christian lady had a beloved 
mother in heaven, and also a dear child, who 
had died when six years old, she did not see 
them waiting for her soul. She saw the angels. 
Visions of glory are often vouchsafed to the 
dying, who are sometimes permitted to declare 
what they behold, as if to assure the by-standers 
of their coming happiness ; but the visions have 
been of angels, not of departed friends. For, 
how could one sou/ convey another sou/? Our 
Lord himself said that Lazarus was “carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s bosom;” and 
little as we are told about those superior beings, 
we know that the conveying of souls to heaven 
is one of their offices. 

But Aunt Winifred not only tells Mary that 
Roy will meet her at the gates of heaven; she 
also_declares as a ¢ruth that he is near her 
wherever she goes. Mary says: “I have some- 
times wondered, for I can not help it, whether 
he is shut off from all knowledge of me for all 
these years till I can goto him. . . . It 
seems hard. Roy would want to know some- 
thing, if it were only a little, about me.” To 
which the aunt replies: “I believe that he 
wants to know, and that he knows, Mary; .. . 
Roy loved you. To love must mean to think 
of, to care for, to hope for, to pray for, not less 
out of a body than in it.” “But that must mean, 
why—that must mean—” “That he is near you. 
I do not doubt it, I do not believe that God 
means to send him away from you, either.” 

It is remarkable, that although Mary’s father 
and mother were dead, and very likely had loved 
her dearly, and might be supposed to wish to 
know quite as keenly as Roy how their child 
was getting on alone in the world, yet not one 
word is said as to the possibility of their watch- 
ing over her or being near her. The fact is, 
that Mary loved her brother with her whole 
heart, and cared for no one else in the world or 
out of it. And yet all through the book her 
love is very selfish. She thinks little of Roy’s 
happiness in heaven, of his joy in recognizing 
his parents, and being with them: still less 
does she rejoice in his having begun his heav- 
erly existence so young, before disease had 
ra¢ked his frame, or trials had broken his heart. 
All she broods over is her own loss; and so 
long as she can feel that Roy is continually near 
her, she does not mind, though he may thereby 
lose years of exquisite enjoyment. Poor Roy! 








Who would be in his place? In heaven, and 
yet chained to earth! unfettered by a body, and 
yet checked in his flights by being forced to 
follow the movements of his sister wherever 
she may go! Suppose he had been married, 
and had left a dear wife and children behind 
him, he would like to watch over them also, 
And suppose the children were scattered all 
over the world, is it to be believed that he could 
be in many places at once? That would give 
him the attribute of Omnipresence, which be- 
longs to God alone. 

Again, Aunt Winifred tells Mary that “Roy 
is near her to care for her, that he can Ae/p her 
without harming her, that he knows what she 
is doing and feeling better than he knew it be- 
fore his death.” And, in another place, that he 
knows what is going to happen. For instance, 
when Mary asks her “how Roy could see her 
suffer what she had suffered, could see her 
sometimes when she supposed none but God 
had seen her, and sing on and be happy,” the 
reply is: “He would suffer far less to see you 
than to know nothing about you,” ... and 
that, “perhaps Roy sees the end from the be- 
ginning, and can bear the sight of pain for the 
peace that he watches coming to meet you.” 

One can hardly copy the words. One’s feel- 
ings known to our departed friends! It is 
only God who “knoweth our thoughts.” The 
future known to a mortal! And how could 
Roy “help her, care for her?” As well might 
a butterfly help its brother caterpillar by hover- 
ing over it when seeing a garden roller on the 
point of crushing it, as a departed saint help a 
friend on the earth by being near at hand. But 
the aunt fully believes the doctrine, and acts 
upon it. 

When Mrs. Bland, the minister’s wife, is 
dying, and is very unwilling to leave her chil- 
dren, and exclaims with a sudden helpless cry: 
“T could bear it, I could bear it, if it were n’t 
for them. Without any mother, all their lives— 
such little things—and to go away where I can’t 
do a single thing for them!” Aunt Winifred 
then says decidedly, “You w#// do for them. 
God knows all about it. He will not send you 
away from them.” (Where is her authority for 
saying this?) “You shall be just as much their 
mother, every day of their lives, as you have 
been here. Perhaps there is something to do 
for them which you never could have done here. 
He sees. He loves them. He loves you.” And 
the mother dies happily, because she is told 
she can look after her children when she is 
dead! This mother of the writer’s imagination 
is far different from the many parents who have 
been enabled to trust God with the care of their 
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children; from whom those words, “Leave thy 
fatherless children; I will preserve them alive, 
and let thy widows trust in me,” have taken 
away the fear of death. And how many orphans 
have been comforted under the loss of their 
yarents by reading, “When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
me up.” 

What better guardian can we have than the 
great God himself? who is Omniscient, Om- 
nipotent, and Omnipresent; who, although “he 
humbles himself to behold the things that are 
in heaven and in the earth,” yet condescends to 
listen to and answer our imperfect prayers; 
“who knoweth our frame, and remembereth 
that we are dust;” and who “giveth the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him,” that he may “help 
our infirmities.” It is probable that, having 
“ten thousand times ten thousand and thou- 
sands of thousands ” of angels, God may employ 
them in various ways to guard his people from 
dangers, and convey their souls to heaven, but 
we have zo warrant in Scripture for supposing 
that the departed saints can do so. Yet while 
on the earth we can, and ought, to help others 
as much as possible, knowing that “the night 
cometh when no man can work.” 

The evil of imagining the departed saints to 
be near us, knowing our feelings, watching our 
actions, and foreseeing future events, does not 
stop here; for the natural inclination of any one 
who fully realized this idea would be to address 
them, and perhaps pray to them! Such was 
the effect on Mary Cabot. After this conversa- 
tion with her aunt, when she is decidedly told 
that Roy is actually there, and is “never going 
away from her,” she fancies she hears him call- 
ing her by her pet name, “ Mamie! little Mamie !” 
and she says to him, “O, Roy! I will try to 
bear it all, if you will only stay!” 

We should not have remarked upon this, as 
It was so likely to be the result of Mary’s over- 
strained nerves at such a time, were it not men- 
tioned afterward that the aunt really did consult 
her departed husband about her affairs ; for when 
Mary wants her and the child to live with her, 
she agrees to do so, because “it seems to be 
what Ae wants !” 

There is only one text brought forward as a 
proof of the nearness of our departed friends, 
and that one is cut in half, and the sense 
thereby completely destroyed. It is not the 
sole instance of a text or passage, quoted in 
this book, being mutilated for the sake of con- 
venience. This one is, “Lo, I am with you 
alway.” Now these words were spoken by our 
Lord to his disciples immediately before his 
ascension, but he did not mean that he would 











be with ¢hem alone, but with all his people! 
for what says the end of the verse? “even unto 
the end of the world.” He gives this blessed 
assurance of his continual presence to the 
Church forever, and he speaks the word as God, 
and not as man. 

But the aunt takes for granted that after her 
death she can help Mary; for she says, “It 
will be like going round a corner, don’t you 
see? you will know that I am there all the 
while, though hidden, and that if you call me I 
shall hear.” The words leave too sad an im- 
pression on the mind to have any comment 
passed upon them, except that they read like a 
parody on the text, “Call upon me in the day 
of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou shalt 
glorify me.” For our own part we would rather 
not have such constant supervision by one of 
ourselves. It is often a satisfaction to feel that 
our departed friends do not know us as thor- 
oughly as our God does; for he is far kinder 
than they ever can be; He is “merciful and 
gracious,” and “a very present help in trouble.” 
And even if they saw no sins in us to mourn 
over, they might perceive many troubles weigh- 
ing us down, which they would be powerless 
to prevent and unable to remove. Is it not 
enough for us to have our Lord Jesus as our In 
tercessor and Friend? What human aid or 
intercession can equal his ? 

Again, if the saved souls hover about their 
friends, have the umsaved the same power? 
What a horrible idea! To think that every 
wicked man has not only an evil spirit within 
him constantly prompting him to sin, and evil 
angels accompanying him through his life, but 
that the spirits of all his ungodly friends and 
relatives are near him too! 

However, as this side of the picture has not 
been presented to us in the book, we will not 
pursue the painful subject, but pass on to an- 
other, on which Aunt Winifred dilates with 
much confidence. 

She attempts to describe exactly what heaven 
is, and what are the occupations of the redeemed. 
The description given in a sermon heard by her- 
self and Mary is far too vague to satisfy the 
latter’s inquisitive mind. The preacher said, 
“ Heaven is an eternal state; heaven isa state of 
holiness and happiness.” This is not enough; 
she wants to know what she will do when 
there; how pass the time away. She has set- 
tled Roy’s occupation—he is to look after her 
until her death; but as to herself, what would 
she like? In what would her happiness con- 
sist? Let us see what enjoyments the aunt 
promises her. There are to be “ mountains, 
trees, and houses.” She infers the existence 
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of trees, because St. John saw in a vision a 
great multitude bearing palms in their hands 
while singing their songs of praise to God. 
Perhaps she forgot that palms were borne by 
the Israelites at the feast of Tabernacles, when 
they returned thanks to God for the harvest; 
and, therefore, were part of the vision to sig- 
nify that the harvest of the world had been 
gathered in. We know it was only a vision, 
because the end of the world has not yet come; 
and it no more Proves that there will be trees 
in heaven than our Lord’s calling himself “a 
vine” transformed him into a tree, or believers 
into “branches.” 

Aunt Winifred is rather particular as to the 
kind of scenery she would like. As the Bible 
distinctly says, “There will be no more sea,” 
she is willing to do without water on so large a 
scale, provided she can have “rivers and little 
brooks, and fountains of just the right sort ; for 
the fountains of this world don’t please her 
generally!” Then she fancies a garden with 
flowers of “unimagined colors,” “ glorified lilies 
of the valley, heavenly tea-rose buds, and spir- 
itual harebells!” Because Adam, in his state 
of innocency om the earth, was commanded to 
dress and keep the garden of Eden, therefore, 
she says there will be gardens in heaven; and 
actually tells Deacon Quirk—who is drawn in 
very ridiculous colors, and is made to appear as 
if he had no idea in his head apart from his 
farm—that he will be able to plant potatoes 
there ! 

She also describes the kind of life there will 
be in heaven; and says that families will live 
together in houses, with plants outside the win- 
dows, and furniture in the rooms: at any rate, 
“pianos!” According to her, books will be 
read and written, and accomplishments learned ; 
“painters” will go on painting, “poets” will 
continue to compose, “orators” to declaim, 
learned men to “lecture,” and “sculptors” to 
model! No rest, no change for them. In fact 
the occupations would be every thing one is ac- 
customed to do here, and every thing one has 
wished to do, and not been able to accomplish. 
That is why she tells a young girl, Clotilde, 
who has never been allowed to learn music, 
that in heaven her taste will be gratified, and 
she shall play the piano! And those who are 
too stupid to master more than one trade or oc- 
cupation here, are to continue it there; while 
those who have wished to learn a trade here, 
and have been disappointed, will have the op- 
portunity there. For instance; she tells Abin- 
adab, the awkward son of the Deacon, who 
has a taste for machinery which has not been 
developed, that she “imagines it will be em- 
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ployed in some way ; and that perhaps he will 
do a great deal more successful inventing there 
than he ever will here!” “that God would give 
him something to do,” etc.; so, of Course, 
Abinadab catches at the idea of indulging his 
favorite taste, and exclaims, “I might turn it to 
some religious purpose, you know! Perhaps I 
could help ’em to build a church, or hist some 
of their pearl gates, or something like!” 

Now where zs heaven in all this? Theseare 
the enjoyments and occupations of earth, and 
are mostly undertaken from the stern necessity 
of procuring the means of subsistence. Are 
we to have nothing different, nothing superior 
in an eternal state from what we have now? 
May we not infer that as the toys of childhood 
give place to the games of youth, and these 
again are discarded for the intellectual pleas- 
ures of manhood, so the things of this world 
will pass away in their turn, to be succeeded by 
far higher enjoyments ? 

Some of Aunt Winifred’s listeners declare 
that they had: never cared to go to heaven until 
they heard her descriptions of it. They never 
considered that she had not been there herself, 
and, consequently, could not speak from expe- 
rience. She laughs at the Deacon for saying 
that he could “trust the mysteries of God.” 
Why should we not do so? There is no hu- 
miliation in man’s mind bending before the 
mind of the Almighty Creator. Is it likely that 
he who has made this earth perfectly suitable in 
every respect for its profusion of animal and 
vegetable life, each animal and each vegetable 
living in the climate and situation best adapted 
for its peculiarities and wants, he who has be- 
stowed upon man an active brain, and different 
tastes and powers, he who gave up his own be- 
loved Son to die in order that man should enter 
the heaven where he dwells, would not make 
that everlasting abode supremely suitable for 
his very different kind of existence? As well 
might the caterpillar complain, were it told that 
when it changed into a butterfly it would no 
longer be confined to one leaf, or one plant for 
its sustenance, and that it would not care to 
eat all day long. While it is a caterpillar, that 
is its enjoyment; but when it is transformed it 
loves to be free to fly away from the garden 
which had before limited its motions, and visit 
spots, and peep into the depths of flowers, of 
whose existence it had previously known noth- 
ing. 

There is no knowing what the heavenly life 
will be; and even were its transcendent glories 
described to us, we should find them quite be- 
yond our powers of comprehension. That those 
who have cultivated their talents to the utmost 
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in God’s service will have more capacity of 
enjoyment in heaven than those who have only 
served themselves, is very probable; but this 
does not imply that our earthly employments 
will be continued there. 

To continue our résumé: Mary Cabot is com- 
forted at last, and is “happy because Roy is 
happy ;” that is, she likes to think that his hap- 
piness consists in looking after her. And she 
begins to love God now, merely because he 
will let her be always with Roy in heaven. 
Does she care nothing for our Lord, and to see 
him in his marvelous glory? Perhaps not; for 
she prefers to think of him in his “humanity,” 
and says “the Bible begins with it!” Let us 
see if it does so. The first verse of the first 
chapter of Genesis is as follows: “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
And in St. John—chapter i, 1—“In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made that was made. In him was life.” 
And in the 14th verse we read, “The Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us.” These pas- 
sages clearly show that God the Father and 
God the Son are equally God, and were equally 
concerned in the creation of the world; and 
though the other Gospels begin by narrating 
our Lord’s birth and life on earth, St. John 
begins by recording his previous life in heaven. 

Our blessed Lord, in that beautiful and loving 
prayer which he offered up at the last supper 
for his disciples, knowing how much happiness 
it would give them to see his glory, used these 
words: “Father, I will that they also, whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am; 
that they may behold my glory, which thou hast 
given me: for thou lovedst me before the foun- 
dation of the world.” What a privilege to wit- 
ness such a sight as that! What are we 
mortals that we should be admitted into the 
presence of the “King of kings and Lord of 
lords,” who has “the heaven for his throne, 
and the earth for his footstool; before whom 
even the six-winged angels veil their faces, and 
“whom the heaven of heavens can not contain ?” 

What can we say to Aunt Winifred for prom- 
ising Clotilde, who is broken-hearted because 
her love has not been returned, that she shall 
have her lover in heaven? She says, “ That is, 
if not himself, something, somebody to fill his 
place!” and speaks about “spiritual unions,” 
although our Lord says expressly that “there 
will be no marrying, nor giving in marriage” 
there. Love there will certainly be, and love 
of the purest kind, such as we frail creatures 





can hardly imagine; but the selfish love which 
can appropriate to itself exclusively the affec- 
tions of one individual would hardly enter there. 
As to families in heaven living in houses to- 
gether, as if they were on earth, that is simply 
impossible. When children marry here, they 
leave their parents, and have homes of their 
own; their children do likewise, and so on ad 
infinitum. Those who would live together in 
heaven would be only husbands and wives and 
the unmarried children. And as to the married 
who are not all happily united here, are they to 
be tied together forever, whether they like each 
other or not? But the aunt gets over this diffi- 
culty by saying, “Something came into my 
head about the rough places that shall be made 
plain, and the crooked things straight.” This 
prophecy was intended to apply to our Lord’s 
first advent; and though we know that all’ will 
be right, yet we ought not so to appropriate 
texts to ourselves. There is another passage 
misapplied by Aunt Winifred. She says, “lle 
that spared not his own Son, how shall he not 
with him also freely give us all things?” and 
continues, “There is that pledge to those who 
seek his kingdom, ‘A// these things shall be 
added unto you.” She allows that the “things” 
referred to are food and clothing, but wishes 
the passage could be extended to mean the 
things she fancies about heaven, as it would 
then signify the granting of all her desires. 
She allows it may be “wrenching the verse,” 
but is not sure. 

At any rate, she implies that any thing we 
wish for we shall have; and so there may be a 
paradise to suit Mohammedans, Turks, and 
infidels! For the heaven she pictures would 
be just as delightful to an unconverted worldly 
map, who nevertheless had a taste for books, 
paintings, statues, and natural scenery, as to 
one who had loved and served God all his life, 
and trusted in Jesus Christ for his salvation 
and entrance there. And if the conversation 
between the redeemed is merely to be about 
“the first novel they read together,” or the 
childish games they enjoyed in their infancy, it 
would savor very much of earth. No, as far as 
we know any thing on the subject, we know 
this, that at death a new life will commence, 
totally different from the present; that the 
little child begins it, and is in advance of its 
parents in heavenly knowledge by so long as he 
dies before them; and that the most ignorant 
person in the world, if saved by the blood of 
Christ, begins this new life also; and all, per- 
haps, will spend eternity in learning or discov- 
ering all the wonders of heaven. Not till then 
shall we be able thoroughly to comprehend the 
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infinite love of our Lord in leaving his glory for 
a time for the sake of sinful man; not till then 
shall we know why God selected this earth for 
the manifestation of his love; and not till then 
will this present life, with all its trivial excite- 
ments and occupations, be seen in its true 
colors compared with the immense realities of 
heaven. 

We need not fear that we shall be weary 
when singing the “song of Moses and the 
Lamb.” Weariness belongs to the body only, 
but that will be changed; and as there is an 
almost infinite variety in all God’s works below, 
whether we study the botanical, mineral, or an- 
imal world, so there will be variety enough in 
the other world to satisfy even the most restless 
mind. 

After all, our duty is not to speculate, but to 
act; not to be constantly wondering about the 
future, and how we can help our friends then, 
but to obey God now, and help others now. 
And then, whether our spirits are free to wander 
through space, or whether they are confined to 
one spot, it will signify little, if we can but hear 
the welcoming words, “Well done, good and 
faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 





GERARD MERCATOR. 





Cy¥y HEN a ship is plowing her way through 

the vast ocean; and the Captain asks 
himself the questions, “Where am I? 
Whither am I sailing ?” he goes to his chart on 
“ Mercator’s Projection,” which is his insepara- 
ble companion; and when any seaman has to 
undergo his examination for a pilot, one of the 
first questions put to him is, whether he under- 
stands navigation according to Mercator’s prin- 
ciples? 

Mercator’s real name was Kiemer, which 
means merchant or shop-keeper, and which, ac- 
cording to the fashion of those days, he trans- 
lated into Latin. He was born in 1512, at a 
small town in Flanders, where his parents, who 
were Germans, happened to be ona visit. Ger- 
ard Mercator was educated and passed the 
greater portion of his life in Germany, but 
Flemings and Germans both claim him as be- 
longing to their own nation. He was educated 
at a school of Christian brothers at Herzogen- 
busch. Here was laid the foundation of that 
piety which ever after so distinguished Mer- 
cator. He afterward studied at the University 
of Louvain, which he left suddenly after taking 
his bachelor’s degree, being pained by the infi- 
del tendency of the instruction given there. 
He devoted himself now to the study of Holy 





a 
Scripture, but taught mathematics in the 
schools. 

When he was twenty-four he married Bactara 
Schelleken, of Louvain, and he soon had to 
provide for a family. He now turned his atten. 
tion to practical mechanical works ; he learned, 
too, how to engrave maps, and, as the fruit of 
his Biblical labors, published, in 1537, a map 
of Palestine, which was shortly after followed 
by one of Flanders. As the Gothic characters, 
then always used in printing, were very unsuited 
to maps, Mercator introduced his first reform, 
and adopted the Latin characters, which, since 
then, have been generally used in all maps, 
His mechanical labors, too, found a favorable 
reception, and splendid globes, as well as other 
works of art which he constructed for the Re- 
gent Granvela, as well as for the Emperor, 
Charles V, proved his extraordinary talent in 
this department also. 

In 1554 there was a sad interlude in the quiet 
life of this studious man. When on a journey 
undertaken to receive some money left him by 
an uncle, he was arrested by the Governor of 
Brabant and thrown into prison, being accused 
of heresy. Though he was quite innocent, and 
his parish priest came forward to vouch for his 
sincerity, and to prove the falseness of the 
charge, yet Mercator was kept in the strictest 
confinement, and did not obtain his freedom for 
three months. This unjust imprisonment made 
a deep impression on his mind, and for a long 
time he lived in constant fear of persecution 
from his enemies. 

Mercator now continued his studies. Ina 
letter which he wrote to the Bishop of Arras, 
in 1546, he explained the variations of the mag- 
netic needle which Columbus had observed in 
1492, but which had not till then been clearly 
understood. It was Mercator, too, who laid 
the foundations of the theory of the magnetism 
of the earth, and calculated the situation of the 
magnetic pole, the fixed position of which he 
considered of great importance. In our pict- 
ure, which is taken from an old copper-plate, 
Mercator is represented with a globe at his 
side, upon which he is pointing to the magnetie 
pole with his compasses. 

In 1552 Mercator left Louvain and settled at 
Duisburg, in Germany, where most of his great 
works were undertaken. The first of these, 
after his settlement at Duisburg, was his large 
map of Europe, which, unfortunately, is only 
preserved to us in a copy reduced to a very 
small scale; this laid the foundation of his 
fame as the first geographer of his day. For 
three years, as teacher of mathematics, he was 
the ornament of the University of Duisburg. 
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GERARD MERCATOR, 


His renown continued to spread every-where ; 
and when, in 1564, the Duke of Lorraine wished 
his country surveyed and a map of it drawn, he 
sent for the celebrated Duisburg geographer. 
Mercator was a man of most versatile genius ; 
he was an astronomer, a chronologian, distin- 
guished as a writer of history and theology, 
as a draughtsman of maps, an engraver on cop- 
per, as a mechanic and a mathematician. But 
he considered all these branches of knowledge 
only as foundation-stones for his Cossography— 





a description of the world, which was to be a 
complete history of the heavens, the earth, and 
the human race, but of which only one portion, 
the Chronology, appeared in 1568, and was re- 
ceived with universal approbation. It con- 
tained a complete harmony of the Gospels. 
This work, owing to the small amount of 
historical and astronomical knowledge pos- 
sessed by the period, was only valuable to the 
age in which it was produced; but Mercator’s 
publication of his map of the world in 1569 was 
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an era in the history of geography and naviga- 
tion. Since the invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass navigation had become so far safe that the 
sailor could venture out into the open sea, but 
the maps, in which his course was marked, often 
proved perfectly useless ; no chart was of much 
assistance till Mercator solved the riddle. In 
the letter-press which was published with his 
map, Mercator explains the principles on which 
it was drawn out, with a view to spread out the 
globe as if it were in reality a flat surface, so 
that the position of all the different points 
should not only be correct according to lati- 
tude and longitude, but also as regarded their 
relative positions, and that the shape of the 
various countries should also be as similar to 
those on the globe as it was possible to make 
them. To effect this he gradually enlarged the 
distance between the degrees of latitude as 
they approached the poles, diminishing them as 
they neared the equator. Not only to the mar- 
iner was “Mercator’s Projection” one of the 
greatest boons which geometrical science ever 
bestowed upon him, but it is the only map 
upon which the world can be seen at one view, 
with each place lying in its proper direction. 

Mercator continued to work on bravely; ev- 
ery thing which he did bore the stamp of gen- 
ius. Fora quarter of a century he labored in 
the production of a collection of maps of all 
the countries in the world; but he did not sur- 
vive to see it completed. He died on the 2d of 
December, 1594, at the advanced age of eighty- 
two. His last words were a request to the cler- 
gyman to pray for him. He was buried in the 
church of St. Savior, at Duisburg. 

His son Rumold walked in his father’s foot- 
steps. He completed the collection of maps 
which he published in 1595, under the title of 
Atlas, which his father had chosen for his 
work, and which ever since has been univer- 
sally applied to a book of maps. 

The people of Duisburg have lately erected a 
statue of Mercator in their town, to show how 
highly they valued his merits. 





“WOMAN’S WORK IN THE CHURCH.” 
ANOTHER VERSION. 





OME time ago an article with this heading, 

by Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, appeared 

} in the Independent. Its mission was to 
illustrate the unwillingness of ecclesiastical au- 
thorities that women should bear an active part 
in the services and ministries of the Church. 
She instanced a Methodist class-meeting, where, 
as is well known, the imposition of silence upon 





a 
women is thoroughly disregarded, and portrayed 
even here the spirit of masculine exclusiveness, 
The sister, giving in faltering testimony to a 
feeble experience, was encouraged to keep striv. 
ing and continue faithful in an unaggressive 
sort of way, while the modern Deborah, essay- 
ing a short exhortation in the exuberance of her 
love and faith, was suffered to sit down in igno- 
minious silence, or received a covert rebuke. 
I could not wish a better illustration of the real 
state of affairs in the Church she cites, than is 
presented to me every Tuesday afternoon in 
another Methodist class-meeting, presided over 
and “led,” as our Church phraseology has it, 
by a woman—one of the elect ladies. And it is 
no isolated instance of its kind. In this village 
of three or four thousand inhabitants there are 
other classes similarly cared for by the women 
of the Church. 

It is partly by way of affording new data to 
all who, like Mrs. Ames, consider woman’s op- 
portunities in the Church both few and small, 
but more for the sake of bringing into a larger 
audience the words and counsels of one of the 
most useful women of the Church, that I pro- 
pose a sketch of our Tuesday afternoon class- 
meeting. I will take you with me, all who will 
go, through the spacious grounds and into the 
commodious home where the meetings are held. 
I will usher you into a cheerful, home-like par- 
lor, where are seated twenty-five or thirty ladies— 
some of them school-girls, some of them teach- 
ers, and a few married women of middle age. 
Near the window, by a small table, sits the dear 
teacher who is to listen and to speak to us. 
More than a half century of Christian living 
gives her ample resources on which to draw for 
our comfort and encouragement, and no testi- 
mony fails to waken memories of the struggles 
and triumphs of her own experience. As the 
wife of the lamented Bishop Hamline, accom- 
panying her husband in his travels North and 
South, many hearts and lives were open to her 
keen observation, many came to her, as well as 
her husband, for counsel, for comfort and direc- 
tion, and her personal reminiscences afford many 
illustrations, which she faithfully uses, of the 
power of Christ to help and save. 

Her personal appearance is indicative of great 
dignity and strength of character. A chastened 
impulsiveness is manifested in every motion, 
and one believes instinctively that her piety is 
not merely the natural development and exer- 
cise of an amiable, placid spirit, but the deter- 
mined work of a long life-time. The tenderness 
and gentleness of her manner I find it hard to 
| describe; perhaps it is best illustrated in the 
saying of an honest-hearted little girl who has 
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peen for some time a member of her class; 
«J ’m not afraid to tell her the very worst things 
I do, for somehow I feel as if she knew all 
about it.” There is a great deal of love and 
reverence toward her in all our hearts, and her 
snowy widow’s cap seems oftentimes to pre- 
figure the halo of saintship. Beyond her—a 
background of the picture in which she is the 
central figure—the blue waters of Lake Mich- 
igan are seen through the trees, capped with 
foam. All the surroundings and appointments 
are of comfortable, unostentatious elegance. It 
js a pleasant place to be in, aside from the 
promise so often claimed and realized here— 
the presence of the Comforter. Somewhat hid- 
den by a group of school-girls is a young lady 
who is making, as unobservedly as possible, a 
permanent record of the meeting, hoping in this 
way to perpetuate and widen the usefulness of 
the beloved teacher. It is from her stenographic 
report that the following is taken: After a 
chapter in Corinthians, and prayer, this hymn 
was sung: 


“See, Jesus, thy disciples see ; 
‘The promised blessing give ; 
Met in thy name, we look to thee, 
Expecting to receive.”’ 


Mrs. Hamline. “Do we feel that this after- 
noon, children? If your faith takes hold as we 
wait before Him, look up to him, expecting the 
revelation of these precious truths.” We sung: 

“ Present we know ‘Thou art, 
But, O, ‘Thyself reveal.’ 

“Now if we expect him to reveal himself to 
us, we must look up with humble faith, not be- 
cause of our merits, but because Jesus died for 
us. I hope we shall, as we have asked in 
prayer, have a special manifestation of grace 
this afternoon. The days are short; we can 
not talk much, but the Savior meets with us, 
and we are not blessed for our ‘much speaking.’ 
Tell us, Carrie, what the dear Savior is doing 
for you.” 

Carrie. “I am walking by faith to-day, and 
not by feeling, and have been for several days. 
I am sure I don’t know why it is so, and yet I 
do know that Christ is trying me. I am not 
discouraged, for I trust Christ the Savior.” 

Mrs. H. “Continue steadfast in this faith, 
Carrie. Remember we are to put on the whole 
armor, taking the shield of faith and the sword 
of the Spirit. Hold fast. Every time you con- 
quer you will get nearer the Savior.” 

Sarah. “1 am so glad that I am assured that 
I belong to Christ; bu. I want to be more 
firmly established. and to be able to lead others 
to him.” 


Mrs. H. “You are indeed greatly blessed. 





The Savior will require much of you, and you 
must praise him a great deal, for it seems to 
me he gives you peculiar grace. And to lead 
others to him, you must have faith. Fix your 
mind definitely on some promise, the fulfillment 
of which is your earnest desire. I think we are 
liable to make great mistakes in not asking 
definitely for what we want.” 

Mrs. R. “1 have had an unusually thankful 
week, and to-day I am particularly thankful for 
these meetings. I never come to class but 
something is said that helps me, and goes with 
me all the week. I am often greatly troubled, 
however, with the fear that I have stated my 
experience too positively, or too favorably, in 
my desire to say all I can to the praise of Jesus.” 

Mrs. H. “The tempter never accuses us of 
telling less than the truth, does he? But we 
must not only tell the truth, but the whole truth. 
Ifan earthly friend does a great deal for us, we 
are not afraid to tell of it, and to tell all of it. 
Praise Jesus, sister R., because he is worthy. 
We shall never have any worthiness, you know, 
even in heaven.” 

Minnie. “1 have made more mistakes than 
usual this week, and have had more temptations. 
I have to watch very closely to keep in the right 
way, but Christ helps me a great deal.” 

Mrs. H. “So he always will, Minnie, and it 
is just so with us all; we have to watch as well 
as pray to be kept in the right way. It is such 
a narrow way. The Lord is teaching you de- 
lightfully. Test your experience always by the 
Bible, and walk in the light.of the Spirit; he 
will lead you into all truth.” 


Sung: 
‘*Nearer, my God, to thee.” 
Fessie. “1 have been very happy since Sun- 


day, when I did a little bit of good. I have 
been trying this week to help my school-mates, 
and to act in the recitation-room as a Christian 
should. I have to trust Christ to help me do 
this, and he does help me.” 

Mrs. H. “He always does that when we trust 
him, and often when we do not. I often feel, 
when I think of these undeserved mercies, like 
the old lady who was telling of the many in- 
stances of God’s goodness to her, when some- 
body said, ‘How wonderful that he should do 
these things for you! ‘O no,’ she said, ‘it’s 
just like him—just like him to do great things 
for us.’ In view of all he has done for you, give 
your whole heart to him, work for him, and be 
an example in school and out.” 

Mrs. M. spoke of sometimes wishing to be 
excused from speaking, it was such a heavy 
cross to her. 


Mrs. H. “There is no way to live a Chris- 
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tian life except to do duty just as it comes, 
agreeable or not. Remember Christ has told 
us, ‘If any man will be my disciple let him deny 
himself, take up his cross, and follow me.’ If 
we do n’t do this we are not his disciples, or we 
are unfaithful ones. It was always a heavy 
cross to me to speak. I was timid and fearful, 
and I have often spoken in general class when I 
trembled so that I could scarcely stand. But I 
have not asked myself for years if I am willing 
to take up the cross. If you feel tempted not 
to do what you know is duty, put your foot 
down and say, ‘I will do it.’ Our wills are to 
be used in this Christian living. Let the tempter 
hear you say this and he will leave you. I think 
we need not expect to get beyond the cross 
and temptation, because that would be beyond 
where the Savior was.” 

Miss E., a stranger, spoke of her having 
been brought nearer to Christ by bereavement 
and sorrow. 

Mrs. H. “What a mercy it is ofien, though 
a cross, that brings us nearer to Jesus! Like 
you, I have often wondered how people in 
trouble can live without religion. It is all any 
of us can do to live with it and by it. No 
doubt we shall praise God finally for every thing, 
but, as I love to repeat, ‘most for the severe.’ ” 

And so the hour passes, and for each one 
there is a comforting and instructive lesson. 
To the young girl prematurely worn and weary 
with the care of a household, making life cheer- 
ful and home comfortable for the father and 
brothers, from whom the wife and mother is 
taken, and bearing her burden and her sorrow 
alike bravely, the lesson comes in this wise: “I 
am more concerned, my dear child, about your 
physical state than your spiritual—a great deal 
more. So much depends upon your life, I feel 
sure the Lord calls you to take care of it. 
Do n't, Gracie, let any thing drive you to over- 
exertion.” 

To the teacher of little children, almost dis- 
couraged and feeling her need of nearly infinite 
patience that she may not offend “one of these 
little ones,” the memory of similar experiences 
makes a most effective lesson. “I remember 
when I was a teacher, it seemed as if every 
Sabbath morning Satan set himself at work to 
overthrow me. Finally, ah! children, fxad/y, 
after wearjng out my own strength with fruitless 
struggling, I went to my closet and asked the 
Lord for fatience, and he gave it to me. I do 
not remember that I was ever troubled so again. 
If I had only known it, I might just as well 
have asked him for purity of heart, but I did 
not know this then. 
only ask the Savior for just what we want, and 








honor his power and his willingness by asking 
for all that he has promised !” 

It is the last Tuesday of the year. Our dear 
teacher, as she opens her class-book, Says 
earnestly, “My dear, precious children, do you 
know that next Tuesday will be a New-Year to 
those who live to see it?” and in our hearts 
there is a prayer that if the Lord can spare this 
dear saint from glory, he will leave her with us 
yet many a new year. 





LUTTERWORTH CHURCH AND JOHN 
WICKLIFFE. 


HREE remarkable men stirred the heart 

of England in the fourteenth century. 

Chaucer, “the father of English poetry,” 
painted from the life the men and women of his 
time, now laughing at the cockney French of a 
prioress, and then depicting the tricks of a 
wheedling friar; Langland, in the twenty visions 
of his “ Piers Plowman”—Peter the Plowman— 
showed the motley life and agitated society of 
his age; Wickliffe, “the morning star of the 
Reformation,” was beginning to stimulate the 
few and alarm the many. While Chaucer slyly 
laughed at the friar, who “was an easy man to 
give penance ;” while Langland poured out his 
invectives against pilgrims, palmers, and her- 
mits, as “great loobies,” Wickliffe was battling 
with old corruptions at village crosses and in 
the colleges of Oxford. 

Before looking more closely at this old worthy, 
let us enter the church where his last words 
were heard. St. Mary’s Church, Lutterworth, 
doubtless has some antiquarian attractions for 
the parishioners; but the stranger will care lit- 
tle for the arms or histories of its Verdons, 
Ferrers, or Fieldings, however famous in olden 
days. He will, nevertheless, gaze reverently on 
the place where a paralytic stroke prostrated 
the care-worn herald of a new age. He may 
listen skeptically, should the attendant say, 
with unhesjtating faith, “That pulpit, sir, was 
Wickliffe’s ; yon communion table was really 
used by him, and here is part of an ancient vest- 
ment, worn by Wickliffe in this very church.” 
But the visitor has no doubt that here the voice 
of the courageous teacher was often heard, 
while many an excited auditor almost feared to 
listen to the daring questions raised by that 
emaciated but earnest man. 

Here, for at least forty years, his body rested 
in peace, until the rage of a baffled council, and 
the fears of an angry Pope, found a special sat- 


O, children, if we would | isfaction in dragging the bones from a grave to 


a blazing pile. Heed it not; we want no visible 
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ve; this church of Lutterworth is doubly 
hallowed ground, for all who revere the holiness 
of honesty, and the moral grandeur of self- 


sacrifice. 
Apart from the memory of the great Re- 





former, there is little to interest a stranger in 
Lutterworth Church. He wiii, probably, be 
shown the old chair in which the dying preacher 
is said to have been placed when carried from 
the church; and here the question will arise, 


LUTTERWORTH CHURCH, 


are these supposed relics of Wickliffe really 
genuine ? 
fragment of a vestment used by him? Who 
would not wish to think so? But some boldly 


Was that pulpit, this chair, and this | 


question the antiquity of those relics. A pas- 
sage from “Thoresby’s Diary,” under the date 
1684, has been lately quoted, in which a visit to 
Lutterworth Church is mentioned, with the 
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startling remark, “ No memorial in the church” 


relating to Wickliffe. Those who have been at 
the expense of engraving the pulpit and chair, 
will not thank the antiquarians for suggesting 
doubts of their genuineness; but if “charity 
be greater than rubies,” truth is holier than 
fiction. We must, however, for the present, 
leave the inquiry respecting these Wickliffean 
relics, in the large class of undecided questions. 

An ordinary visitor to this church will not be 
deeply impressed, when told that the spire was 
blown down in the great tempest of the 26th of 
November, 1703. He may even be cynical 
enough to remark that a storm which killed a 
bishop and his wife, sunk the fleet of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, and destroyed Eddystone 
Light-house, was not likely to spare a Leices- 
tershire spire. Some may wonder how former 
rectors felt when the portrait of Wickliffe was 
actually fixed to the sounding-board of the pul- 
pit. What “comparisons odious” may it not 
have suggested to an audience, if ever wearied 
by a dull sermon! No wonder that the picture 
was removed to a less public place, where it 
would not so severely try the nerves or con- 
science of a preacher! 

Wickliffe was probably born about the year 
1324, educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
one of the earliest fellows of Merton. Here he 
may have associated with some of the most 
learned and able Englishmen of the fourteenth 
century. At Merton was Walter Burley, the 
“plain doctor,” tutor of the prince who became 
Edward III. There, too, William Occam 
studied, who opposed, not only the subtle met- 
aphysics of his teacher, Duns Scotus, but dared 
to attack even the temporal power of the Pope. 
Thomas Bradwardine, styled “the profound 
doctor,” afterward Archbishop of Canterbury, 
added his theological learning to the boldness 
of Occam and the judgment of Burley. Such 
men must have had much influence on Wick- 
liffe’s mind and studies. The Scriptures grad- 
ually became the supreme guide for Wickliffe, a 
result mainly due to the earnest practical writ- 
ings of the popular and celebrated Greathead, 
Bishop of Lincoln. The bold resistance of 
Greathead to Pope Innocent IV, who tried to 
raise funds by selling English benefices to 
greedy Italians, was not without a lasting influ- 
ence on Wickliffe. The university showed at 
that time a watchful jealousy of the friars, who 
tried to draw the most promising students to 
their monasteries. The future Reformer took 
the part of the colleges against “the preaching 
brothers,” and thus drew upon himself their 
fierce attacks. Wickliffe was made warden of 
Balliol Hall—now Balliol College—in 1361, and 








received from the fellows, in the same year, the 
rectory of Fylingham, Lincolnshire. He,soon 
gave up the headship of Balliol, but kept up a 
connection with Oxford, often residing in rooms 
in Queen’s College. Some state that Wickliffe 
became head of Canterbury Hall, but this is 
probably a mistake, arising from the singular 
fact that there was then in Oxford another Fohn 
Wickliffe, with whom the Reformer has often 
been confounded. 

This other John is said to have been a fellow 
of Merton and Warden of Canterbury Hall. It 
is certainly remarkable that there should have 
been at the same period two John Wickliffes, at 
the same university, both heads of colleges, 
both prebendaries, and that the two should die 
within a year of each other! Here are nice ma- 
terials for biographical confusion—two birth- 
places named, two Richmonds connected with 
those birthplaces, and two John Wickliffes 
contemporaries at the same university! Wick- 
liffe became D. D. in some year between 1361 
and 1366, and with this latter year begins his 
more prominent antagonism to the Papal pre- 
tensions. Then Pope Urban V demanded from 
Edward III thirty-three years’ arrears of the 
annual tribute which King John bound himself 
to pay. Wickliffe wrote against the claim; the 
King refused the demand of the “French 
Pope,” and the Parliament uttered so loud a 
“no,” that future Popes “were able” to forget 
their rights. The friars had, of course, done 
battle for Rome, and raised against Wickliffe 
the favorite cry of “heretic.” The bold man 
retaliated by charging them with holding fifty 
errors and heresies. But bishops, archbishops, 
Popes, and councils were gradually stirred up 
against one who had the annoying and danger- 
ous habit of questioning established opinions. 
Sudbury, of Canterbury, and Courtney, Bishop 
of London, resolved to try whether Wickliffe 
might not be frightened into a convenient 
silence. He was, therefore, summoned to an- 
swer certain queries before Courtney, at St. 
Paul’s. Wickliffe came on the 19th of Febru- 
ary, 1377, attended by four friars, as his coun- 
sel. Others also came to the Lady Chapel in 
St. Paul’s, who had not been summoned—John, 
of Gaunt, the renowned Duke of Lancaster, 
called “King of Castile,” and Lord Percy, Earl 
Marshal, of: England, with their military re- 
tainers. What brought them into the cathe- 
dral? The reader will not forget that this per- 
secution of Wickliffe was political as well as 
theological, and that Courtney wished to strike 
at Gaunt through Wickliffe. The once mighty 
Edward III could not interfere. He lay dying. 
Softening of the brain had prostrated the mind 
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a 
of the hero. The earl marshal insisted that the 
accused Reformer should be allowed a seat. 
This seems a reasonable suggestion; but the 
bishop refused; and then began a stormy scene. 

‘The royal duke threatened to drag the bishop 
out of the church. This roused the citizens, 
and short was the distance from words to blows. 
The conflict begun in the cathedral, was con- 
tinued in the streets, and next day all London 
was in arms. Such a tempest broke up the 
bishop’s nicely arranged synod, and Wickliffe 
had some breathing-time allowed. 

Will he keep quiet? He will not, that is 
clear. He lectures at Oxford, organizes a band 
of preachers, clad in long russet gowns, who 
propound suspicious matters at country fairs 
and in market-places. A horrid rumor reaches 
Courtney—that Wickliffe advocates a free use 
of the Bible, not only for men, but even for 
women, and preaches against the rich dress and 
pomp of the ecclesiastics. The Pope is also 
alarmed, Wickliffe having hinted doubts about 
transubstantiation itself. Five bulls, dated 11th 
May, 1377, are therefore sent with all speed to 
England, calling upon Canterbury, London, Ox- 
ford, and the King to stop the mouth of tur- 
bulent Dr. Wickliffe. Oxford seemed not at all 
inclined to move; the Council of Regency was 
also suspiciously slow; London raged at the 
Pope’s interference; and the influence of the 
Duke of Lancaster was sufficiently strong to 
perplex Canterbury, and make many of the 
bishops strangely moderate. 

A synod was, however, assembled in the 
chapel at Lambeth, only “to examine Wick- 
life.” It ended as before, with a riot, without 
the Riot Act. The citizens clamored, and the 
Council of Regency ordered the archbishop to 
suspend the proceedings. So much for these 
Papal bulls. 

The bishops separated, charging Wickliffe to 
hold his peace henceforth. A somewhat diffi- 
cult thing for him that will prove, we think. 
So it happened, for now his itinerant preaching 
became more frequent, he being determined to 
move the masses by fearless living words. 

He had become rector of Lutterworth before 
this, in 1375, when his bold defender, John of 
Gaunt, presented him to the benefice. The Re- 
former did not, however, forget Oxford. Being 
very anxious to raise up a strong party there, 
especially among the younger members, he 
offered to debate on that’ most perilous topic, 
Transubstantiation. “Certainly not, Dr. Wick- 
life,” was the reply of Dr. Barton, the vice- 
chancellor. 

Dr. Barton knew the power of a bad name, 
and “heretic” then was a trifle worse than 





felon or murderer now. Dr. Barton had, per- 
haps, very little sous or geist, but his term 
heretic began to stick; even Wickliffe’s great 
patron, John of Gaunt, became weary of sup- 
porting a man who had managed to get so 
dreadful a name. Not that the proud, chivalric 
Duke of Lancaster wanted Wickliffe to tell a 
lie; certainly not, the whole soul of knight- 
hood abhorred that, but surely a little tact, just 
“a gray fib” now and then, might make matters 
easy. The duke, therefore, counseled Wick- 
liffe to keep quiet, at least as quiet as was pos- 
sible for him. 

The middle classes, too, had just then had a 
terrible fright. The foolish Parliament had, in 
1380, voted a “poll tax,” whereupon the ex- 
asperated “villains ” of England rose furiously, 
even beheaded poor Sudbury, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and fixed his head on a pole at 
London Bridge. Small comfort to him when 
Wat Tyler’s was placed there some days after. 
What if Wickliffe’s doctrines had something to 
do with this rising? Some people thought it 
possible; Courtney, now Archbishop, will look 
into the matter. 

The Pope, too, had described Wickliffe’s doc- 
trines as a “detestable madness,” and his friends 
as “sons of eternal perdition,” and surely the 
Pope ought to know what madness really was. 
Courtney, however, did not move very eagerly 
in the matter, and determined to throw some 
of the responsibility on other shoulders. He, 
therefore, named a committee to examine Wick- 
liffe’s doctrines, and then report thereon. The 
committee was both large and diversified. Eight 
bishops, fourteen doctors of law, three Domini- 
can friars, four Franciscans, four Augustine can- 
ons, four Carmelites, four monks, and six bach- 
elors of divinity laid their heads together on 
the matter. They met on the 17th of May, 
1382, but wisely resolved to have a dinner be- 
fore debating. If each head would not then be 
the clearer, at least all tempers would be mol- 
lified. Accordingly, this judicious committee, 
having wisely dined, entered upon their critical 
labors on the aforesaid day “at two o’clock in 
the afternoon.” On their second meeting, on 
the 21st, the logic of the examiners was some- 
what disturbed by an earthquake, which shook 
the houses of London and the consciences of 
the citizens. Some declared it to be a sure sign 
of the Divine anger against the Wickliffites, and 
these affirmed, with equal confidence, that it 
was a*plain warning to persecuting bishops. 
The committee at last made a report, declaring 
nine of Wickliffe’s opinions to be heretical, and 
fifteen erroneous. The Archbishop now called 
upon the University of Oxford to crush the 
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Wickliffites, and empowered a Dr. Stokes to 
set the machinery of repression in motion. 
Oxford was, however, against moving at all; 
Dr. Stokes being threatened in violent sermons, 
the students armed, and the chancellor, Dr. 
Rugge, connived at ali. The result was that 
Wickliffe met the Convocation at Oxford in the 
same year, and managed to prove to the ma- 
jority that he was not bad enough, or wrong 
enough, for burning just then. 

Wickliffe’s work may be said to have ended 
with his defense before the Oxford Convocation 
in 1382. In two years after the Reformer’s 
work on earth was over. He had been attacked 
with paralysis before the final retirement to 
Lutterworth, and it was in the church that the 
death-stroke fell upon him. While engaged in 
divine service, on the 29th of December, 1384, 
a paralytic seizure prostrated him, and on the 
last day of that year “the morning star of the 
Reformation” was hidden from the eyes of men. 
The greatest of Lutterworth’s rectors was buried 
in its church ; but the Council of Constance, 
having burned John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
felt aggrieved that Wickliffe should rest in a 
quiet English grave. The ejectment ofthe 
body from the church was therefore piously 
decreed, though the execution of the sentence 
was strangely delayed for thirteen years. 

Wickliffe’s mind, morals, and temperament 
must be sought in his works. Little reliance 
can be placed on his portrait, in the possession 
of the Earl of Denbigh. Wickliffe may have 
had the eager but care-worn look there pictured, 
while the staff in one hand, and book in the 
other, do certainly harmonize with the idea of a 
traveling preacher and a translator of the Bible. 
The long beard and velvet cap may help some 
in the attempt to form a mental image of the 
bold Reformer, but his true character can 
scarcely be traced now behind the veil of five 
centuries. 





HON. GEORGE T. COBB. 





HE stranger who visits the beautiful rural 
city of Morristown, in the State of New 
Jersey, can not fail to observe the new and 

magnificent Methodist Episcopal church, the 
fine public school building, and the general in- 
dications of prosperity. Should he inquire to 
whom the people of the place are most indebted 
for these evidences of culture and of Christian 
progress, the answer would be that they are 
largely the results of the liberality and public 
spirit of the man whose name is at the head of 
this sketch, and whose portrait adorns this num- 
ber of the Repository. His character was so 


\ 








marked and his career so successful, that his 
life can not fail to profit all who study it with 
care. 

He was born in Morristown, New Jersey, 
October 13, 1813, and was killed by the terri. 
ble railroad catastrophe near White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia, August 6, 1870. In com. 
pany with his friend, Mr. J. Boyd Headley, he 
was on his way to the springs for the benefit of 
his health, when both of them were rudely 
snatched away, leaving a large circle, both in 
Church and State, to wonder at the mysterious 
providence and to mourn their irreparable loss, 

At the time of Mr. Cobb’s death he was in 
the maturity of his powers and influence, occu- 
pying many positions of high responsibility and 
honor. He was a manager of the Missionary 
Society, a trustee of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, one of the Executive Committee of the 
Bible Society, President of the Sunday-School 
Association of his native county, Superintend- 
ent of the Morristown Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, and was serving his second 
term as a member of the Senate of New Jersey. 

It was not merely the position which he oc- 
cupied that called forth the deep wail of sad- 
ness in all parts of the State, but it was because 
his untimely death had removed both from 
Church and State a great and good man—a 
man respected by all who knew him, and loved 
most deeply by those who knew him most in- 
timately. A brief outline of Mr. Cobb’s more 
prominent characteristics is all that can be at- 
tempted within the limits of this paper. 

Integrity characterized his whole life. In his 
boyhood nothing grieved him more than even 
a tacit impeachment of it, and in his manhood 
his straightforward honesty was proverbial. 
So thorough was this conviction, that no one 
who knew him ever questioned it. Women 
who were anxious about preserving their lim- 
ited means, felt secure if they could be placed 
under his guardianship. In his public rela- 
tions the people trusted him as if he were their 
father and their truest friend. When a bill was 
before the Senate they knew that their rights, 
so long as he was there, would be guarded with 
most jealous care, and that neither self-interest 
nor personal friendship could swerve him from 
the line of duty. To bribe or to allure him in 
any way from his firm convictions was a thing 
not to be thought of, much less attempted. 

His integrity was joined with the sérictest 
fidelity to whatever cause he espoused. He 
was not only faithful in great trusts, but in 
small ones as well. Nothing which was his 
duty to do was too insignificant to be done. 
He was as sure to provide a catechism for a 
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Sunday-school scholar at the time appointed as 
he was to attend to some great interest before 
the State Legislature. The confidence reposed 
in him was never misplaced, and whatever he 
pledged himself to perform was, if possible, 
accomplished. 

His industry was remarkable. He acted ac- 
cording to the Disciplinary rule for a preacher: 
« Never be idle, never be triflingly employed.” 
He was industrious as a student. His early 
school advantages, though not extensive, were 
wisely improved, and few men were more thor- 
oughly grounded in all the foundations of schol- 
arship than he. All through his life he treas- 
ured his fragments of time for improvement 
in knowledge. He carried some high-toned 
thoughtful book with him in his travels, and thus 
obtained an extensive acquaintance with all the 
great public and private interests which engaged 
his attention, and also a keenness of analytical 
power which enabled him to dissect and to dis- 
cuss thoroughly many of the most complicated 
public questions. He exhibited this industry 
in all his business affairs. No matter how 
much labor it cost him, he did not cease till he 
had mastered all the details. It was this which 
enabled him to secure so large a fortune, and 
at the same time to attend to all public and 
private duties. During his Senatorial and also 
his Congressional career, he would often spend 
the greater part of the night in examining the 
subjects which were before those bodies. He 
would not allow any thing to pass with his vote 
without a good reason. This excessive devo- 
tion to public business impaired his health, and 
led him to undertake the journey which resulted 
in his death. 

The record of his philanthropic deeds can 
not be completely given, for much was done so 
unostentatiously that it has never been known. 
In Morristown part of it is shown in the church, 
cemetery, school building, etc.; but in its full- 
ness it is only known to the All-seeing One. 
His philanthropy was shown not merely in the 
large sums which he contributed, amounting in 
the aggregate to several ordinary fortunes, but 
in the influence which he exerted in stimulating 
others to deeds of benevolence. He was par- 





ticularly interested in the poor, and he not only 
gave them freely of his means, but, like Frank- | 
lin, he desired to have them so elevated that 
they would not need the help of charity. | 
Hence he believed that school-houses, and 

churches, and all the appliances for moral, so- | 
cial, intellectual, and religious elevation should | 
be placed within their reach. These wants, so 
far as he could, he supplied, and thus, by his | 
wise liberality, he has aided the poor for many | 





years to come. His practical philanthropy was 
largely instrumental in establishing the “Re- 
form School of New Jersey,” and his interest 
in it never diminished. Whatever he gave was 
given most cheerfully, and with the single de- 
sire to do good. In dving it he neither sought 
nor desired publicity, and frequent reference to 
his gifts gave him pain. When the new church, 
which had cost him so much of time and money, 
and care, was to be dedicated, he said to his 
pastor that no reference should be made to him 
in any of the exercises of the day. He was ac- 
customed to say that all who gave as much as 
they could afford, were entitled to as much 
credit for the erection of the building as he 
was, while he also urged others to give not 
simply for the amount they contributed, but in 
order that they might feel that they were part- 
ners in the great enterprise. In the midst of 
his large plans for the Church and for human- 
ity he was suddenly called away, leaving a va- 
cant place which will not soon be filled. 

His unwavering love for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was so marked a characteristic 
that it can not be omitted even in a brief analy- 
sis of his qualities. He had thorough confi- 
dence not only in her doctrines, but in her 
polity. The arrangement that pastors should 
be appointed by the Bishops, without interfer- 
ence on the part of either preachers or people, 
met his entire approval; and it was a frequent 
remark with him that he would cordially sup- 
port any minister who might be sent, and that 
he regarded any one who was suitable to be a 
Methodist preacher, as also suitable to be his 
pastor. He loved her special means of grace, 
and frequently exhorted the people with great 
power. In the movement on the subject of Lay 
Representation he, while sympathizing with the 
sentiment, preferred to take no active part, say- 
ing that he came into the Church voluntarily, 
and was still satisfied, and if they changed it he 
was equally satisfied. No matter what position 
he occupied, he never disguised the fact that he 
was a Methodist, and he walked before the 
world so uprightly that all respected his Chris- 
tian character. 

His association with Methodism was, no 
doubt, due, under Divine Providence, to his 
marriage, in 1836, to Miss Mary Ann Sargent, 
of Morristown. His early training was Pres- 
byterian, but his marriage with Miss Sargent 
introduced him to Methodist circles and Meth- 
odist preaching, which, in connection with her 
influence and prayers, led to his conversion 
about two years afterward. He was baptized 
by the late Dr. Dempster, and joined the old 
Vestry-Street Church in New York city. After 
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accumulating a large fortune in New York he 
returned to Morristown, where he spent the 
balance of his life in acts of charity, and in pro- 
moting the interests both of the Church and of 
the State. How much of his large liberality 
was due to the wise counsels of Mrs. Cobb will 
never be known, and if known it would not be 
proper here to state. Let it suffice to say, that 
in all his large plans he enjoyed both her sym- 
pathies and her co-operation, without which 
they were not undertaken, and with which they 
were so uniformly successful and useful. With 
an only daughter, she survives to mourn their 
Joss, and with loving faith to await their reunion 
in a better land. 

The position he held in public life was one 
which any man might covet. At the time of his 
death he was, no doubt, the foremost public 
man of his State. His party in the Legislature, 
of which he was a member, unanimously recom- 
mended him for a position in the Cabinet of 
President Grant, and there was probably no 
place of public trust within the gift of the peo- 
ple of his State to which they would not will- 
ingly have elected him. Rarely has the death 
of a citizen called forth such strong expressions 
of sorrow and friendship from men of all par- 
ties. Those who opposed his political views 
gave him full credit for the honesty and con- 
sistency with which he held them. The follow- 
ing extracts from addresses delivered in the 
Senate of New Jersey, on the formal announce- 
ment of his death in that body, represent the 
sentiments of the leaders of both political parties. 

Hon. Mr. Beach, his successor in the Senate, 
said: 

“His native town is filled with the monu- 
ments of his munificent public donations. 
Schools for the education of youth, churches 
for the worship of the living, and cemeteries 
for the repose of the dead, were each and all 
the subjects of his care and the recipients of 
his bounty. He worked himself, and enlisted 
others to work with him, in the cause of public 
charities, and always with a determination to 
succeed. He strove to make every scheme 
intended for the public good thoroughly prac- 
tical, and mastered its details from the begin- 
ning, giving his personal supervision to their 
execution. As a legislator, a public servant, a 
public benefactor, a citizen and a man, his equal 
is rarely to be found among men. In all the 


relations of life his character was marked with 
honor and integrity, and all his acts charac- 
terized by vigor of understanding and sound- 
ness of judgment.” 

Hon. Mr. Little said: 

“He did not think he was ever called upon | 








to perform a more painful duty than the second. 


ing of the resolutions. The public never sug. 
tained such a loss in the State of New Jersey 
as in the death of Senator Cobb. In private 
circles, where the Senator was known and highly 
appreciated, his loss was deeply felt. In doing 
the duty assigned to him, he felt some apology 
was due, for it was meet that a tribute to a 
friend, such as was Senator Cobb, should be 
choicely prepared, and he had sat down with 
the determination to pen his thoughts, but his 
feelings overcame him, and he was compelled 
to trust to the words of the moment for the 
expression of ‘those sentiments that animated 
him, and his words would come welling up from 
his heart. He regarded George T. Cobb, at the 
time of his death, as the most useful man in the 
State. In saying that, he did not undertake to 
depreciate any body else, but to pay just tribute 
to the memory of the departed. When he, the 
speaker, came back to that session and found 
that Senator Cobb was absent, he began to 
experience, in a painful way, the loss that the 
Senate had felt. They had no longer the kind 
and vigilant friend to whom they could pass the 
bills over and feel satisfied that not a line would 
escape his pencil. Their departed brother Sen- 
ator was a man of great vigilance. His eye 
was bright, his mien commanding, his partiality 
marked ; and they might well ask who could fill 
the place that he had filled so well? If 
he had lived until that time, there was ro doubt 
that the people of the State would have ele- 
vated him to an honor which he coveted—to 
a position that he was admirably fitted by intel- 
lect and heart to fill. The speaker then related 
an anecdote of a journey with the deceased 
Senator to the Reform School, where all the 
boys seemed to know him, for that Christmas 
fifty dollars had been given for presents for the 
little outcasts, so that they might feel that some 
one cared for them. After allusion to his serv- 
ices in connection with the Methodist Church, 
he concluded by saying that they might learn 
from the respect paid to the memory of their 
lost friend that the faithful services of a public 
servant were yet appreciated by all. His ex- 
ample commended itself to them, for he pos- 
sessed qualities given only to few. While they 
mourned his loss they felt it was his eternal 
gain.” 

Hon. Mr. Torrey said: 

“It was my privilege to spend, with a friend, 
last Winter, a few days at Morristown in the 
society of Senator Cobb, and be an observer 
of his home life and home labors. We had 
seen him here, in this place of hard strife, meet- 
ing opposition with a resolution that mocked at 
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trouble; there we saw him gentle and affection- 
ate, a true husband and father. Here we had 
seen him oppressed with careful watchings lest 
the State he so much loved should be imposed 
upon by selfish schemes; there we saw him 
eagerly forgetting himself to minister to the 
wants of others. Here we relied upon his clear 
mind and courageous heart to tell us of danger, 
and help us guard the honor and welfare of the 
State; there, at the church and Sabbath-school, 
we saw aged Christians and tender children 
gather about him, a brother and father to all. 
The same grand temper that made him so 
prompt and brave to meet an evil world, seemed 
to bid him linger near the temple he was rear- 
ing to the honor of his God. Through the 
storm and sleet, on that Sabbath day we spent 
at his home, he went with the few that gathered 
in the Lord’s house. And although the storm 
increased in violence as the day wore on, yet it 
deterred him not from meeting with kindred 
spirits at the Sabbath-school. Always at his 
post—ever ready to take his part in Christian 
service—they will sadly miss him in the temple 
and at the fireside. We could easily un- 
derstand why the name of George T. Cobb is 
honored, especially by those of his own place.” 

Such are a few of the utterances of those 
who knew him in public life. His private life, 
so beautiful and so true, may not here be de- 
tailed. Even the more salient points of his 
history and illustrative incidents are omitted. 
It contains, however, much that is worthy of 
study and of emulation, both by the youth and 
the public men of the land. Rarely among her 
laity has Methodism reared a man so great and, 
at the same time, so true to all her interests as 
was brother Cobb. For salvation he trusted 
entirely in the merits of Christ as his atoning 
Savior, and in full faith that he was' accepted 
of God, he passed quickly through the gates of 
death to his heavenly home. 

The influence of a character so elevated, and 
of a life so useful, can not die. More than a 
year has passed since his tragic death, but his 
memory is still fresh in many hearts, and his 
name is still affectionately pronounced by many 
lips. To the children of his native town, for 
whom, in his busiest moments, he always had a 
smile and a word of friendly greeting, and es- 
pecially to those of the Sabbath-school, of 
which he was for many years the superintend- 
ent, his name still sounds like sweetest music. 
Only a few weeks ago the school in a body, 
headed by their superintendent, went a second 
time to the cemetery where his remains rest, 
strewed flowers upon his grave, and sang the 
beautiful hymns which, while living, he so much 

Vow. XXXII.—19 





loved to hear. His annual Christmas gifts to 
the whole school are still lovingly continued by 
his family, who thus attest their reverence for 
his memory, and their own unfaltering attach- 
ment to those noble interests which so largely 
shared his means, his time, and his affections. 
**Servant of God, well done ! 
‘Thy glorious warfare’s past ; 
The battle ’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crown’d at last.” 





UP THE HILL-SIDE. 


A PATHWAY leads from the vale of life 
Up to the hill-tops towering fair ; 
And he that treadeth this pathway sure, 
At last the conqueror’s crown shall wear. 
A few from the crowd in the vale below 
Are toiling up with a tireless aim ; 
A few in the strife that rageth high, 
Are seeking the heights to win a name. 


And see the eye of each traveler glow, 
As he presses up the winding track ; 
The path is steep, and his step is slow, 
Yet he pauseth not, nor looketh back ; 
For he hears the voice from the heights above 
That called him forth to a nobler strife ; 
He sees the light on the summit gleam, 
That shall lead him up to a better life. 


= 


The voice came not to each heart the same ; 
To one it spoke of a power untold; 
_ The homage a servile race would pay 
To him whose coffers are filled with gold: 
To another it breathed a dream of fame, 
Revealed the height on whose lofty brow 
A laureled conqueror he might sit, 
And a haughty world before him bow.- 


To one who labored that he might pour 

Rich blessings round him by kindly deed, 
The poor and needy should bless his store, 

And their loving hearts should be his meed, 
It pointed up to the verdant hills 

And cooling shades on the mountain’s breast, 
Where the weary pilgrims, after toil, 

Shall each lay his burden down and rest. 


And to him who sought through his Master’s cross 
To garner sheaves for a world of bliss, 
It revealed to him not the flowery isles 
And cooling springs in the sands of this, 
But drew the veil from the great beyond ; 
And a raptured scene burst on his sight 
Of golden plains, of a river pure, 
Whose waters glowed in the crystal light. 


So each goes forth with a purpose strong, 
And seeks the paths of his early dreams— 
The path to his fondly longing heart 
That leads to a land of sunny streams, 
Where flowers bloom in the verdant meads, 
And song of birds thrills the morning air ; 
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Where sunbeams play through the waving palms, 
And the skies are always bright and fair. 


The first as he climbs the hill-side steep, 
Seeks only gold ’mid the pebbles gray, 
And heeds not the precious gems that lie 
Neath their rusty cov’rings hid away ; 
But fondly thinks as he gleans the dust, 
When rich with spoils he shall reach the goal, 
His yellow treasure shall never rust, 
And its sheen shall fill his thirsting soul. 


O, think you then that the crown he craves 

Will shine with the luster he has dreamed— 
His lofty throne on the mountain height 

Will glow with the splendor it has seemed ? 
O, no! that throne will be darkly stained 

From the bleeding hearts that have cried for bread; 
The golden light of the crown be dimmed 

By the tears that only orphans shed. 


And he who toils that his name may shine 
Where the stars in mighty splendor roll, 
Heeds not how the wasting sands of time 
Steal the purest gifts from his lofty soul ; 
But dreams as he looks on the distant hills, 
When their glowing peaks his feet shall press, 
Each fond desire of his spirit lone 
Will find response in the world’s caress ! 


Alas, how vain are those lovely dreams, 

That fade like mist in the morning sun, 
More false than fair is the laurel wreath 

That decks the brow of the honored one! 
And he learns too late that the soul’s best gold 

Was poured on a shrine unhallowed, vain, 
And the darkened spell of a wasted life 

Like a phantom haunts without refrain. 


But he who seeks for the nobler place, 
The hearts of men to engrave his name, 
Finds a treasure hid in each way-side stone, 
That paves the path to his holy fame ; 
As he presses on in the chosen track 
Where the good of earth have before him trod, 
The clouds on the summit drift away ; 
The hill-side glows with the light of God! 


And he who craved, by a life of toil, 
Not the paltry breath of the world’s renown, 
But to win the souls of his fellow-men, 

As gems to deck his immortal crown— 
Beholds, as he strives up the toilsome steep, 
And casts a look toward its brow so fair, 

No sweet repose for his weary limbs, 
Nor cooling founts that await him there— 
But the Savior loved, with saddened mien 
And bleeding feet, treads the path before ; 
His brow is pale ’neath the crown of thorns, 
With the anguish of the sins he bore. 
With holy zeal, then he presses on ! 
Nor heeds he life with its pleasures fond ; 
With the world behind, the cross before, 
The gleam of the jeweled crown beyond! 


The course is done ; to his raptured sight, 
Lo, a city, with shining towers ! 





a 
As the crystal gateway opens wide, 
He breathes the gale from living bowers ; 
And he leaves the friendless vale below, 
For the friendship of the pure in white ; 
The darkened path of the hill-side drear, 
For beautiful hills enthroned in light. 





AFTER THE SACRIFICE. 





L.orD, I am stricken, all my hopes are broken, 
They lie around my feet like smitten flowers! 
In wind and flame thou to my soul hast spoken, 
Not in the still, small voice of happier hours, 
I am sore hurt, my Father, yet I know 
Thy hand hath done it—in thy hand I rest, 
And do not murmur; if ’t were best or so, 
Or so, thou wouldst have shown that other best— 
I hide the mystery of this blow in thy Great Breast, 


Yet if it had been, O, my pitying Lord! 
That so I had been spared this bleeding dove 


Of sacrifice, if to my arms restored 


From off the altar, in thy tender love 


Thou hadst given back the idol of my hopes— 


Dearer than Abraham’s Isaac when he led 


Across Moriah’s dewy mountain slopes 


The pretty boy, while all the east was red 
With that sweet Orient dawn—O, Lord, if thou hadst 
said, 


As did thy angel to his patient faith, 


“ Behold a sacrifice !” and hadst restored 


My gift, as thou gav’st back the boy from death, 


How had I blessed thee for that pitying word! 


But not so hast thou dealt with me; I bow 


Beside my altar, and the ashes white 


Of my burned idol lie on lip and brow, 


As I cry up into thy ear to-night, 


“Lord, thou hast done this thing to me, and it is 


right !” 


I would not have it otherwise than so, 


The cup that thou hast given me to drink, 


Shall I not drink it, though it should o’erflow 


With Marah’s waters, and around its brink 


Float my life’s Dead Sea apples fallen to ashes? 


Yet, O, thou pitying Christ, let fall some crumb 


Of sweetening hope into the tide that plashes 


Across my writhing lips, to hush me dumb 


For wonder that its bitterness is overcome. 





TRUTH. 





THE works of man inherit, as is just, 
Their author’s frailty, and return to dust ; 
But Truth Divine forever stands secure, 
Its head is guarded as its base is sure ; 
Fix’d in the rolling flood of endless years, 
The pillar of th’ eternal plan appears, 
The raving storm and dashing wave defies, 
Built by that Architect who built the skies. 
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SECOND PAPER. 


“GW HE kingdom of heaven,” said its Divine 
Founder, “is like unto leaven, which a 
woman took and hid in three measures 

of meal, till the whole was leavened.” The 
comparison refers us to one of the most aston- 
ishing processes exhibited in all the range of 
natural phenomena. The essential principle 
involved in the process is that of a modification, 
or change, produced in one body by the influ- 
ence of the presence of another, by which the 
affected body is transformed into the nature of 
the body affecting it. The particular form of 
fermentation, or leavening, which our Savior 
has chosen to illustrate the working of his king- 
dom in the world, that of the fermentation or 
leavening of bread, is one of the most complete 
and interesting forms of this strange process. 
Here one body of a peculiar nature is brought 
into contact with another imbued with entirely 
different properties; shortly a strange process 
is set in motion in the mingled mass; new prop- 
erties become obvious which were not noticed 
before in either of the substances; both are 
restless and agitated; there is now a process 
of change and transformation going on through- 
out the whole mass, and if not arrested by ex- 
ternal circumstances, sooner or later the agita- 
tion ceases, all is calm, and the process is 
ended. If now the mass be examined, it will 
be found to have undergone a great change; it 
is no longer a mixture of meal and of leaven, 
but the whole is leavened. There has been a 
wonderful transformation in the whole mass; 
the one body has entirely changed its nature, 
and the whole has become leavened—the fer- 
ment has finally assimilated every thing to 
itself; out of the opposite elements with which 
it was brought into contact, it has multiplied, it 
has augmented, it has reproduced itself! Such 
is the process which our Lord makes use of as 
an illustration of the kingdom of heaven in the 
world. 

And a most apt and striking illustration it 
has proved to be of the mode of progress of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. In whatever aspect 
we may view this progress the applicability of 
the illustration becomes obvious. If we view 
Christ’s kingdom as a system of divine truth 
winning its way in the world, molding, trans- 
forming, and assimilating human knowledge to 
itself, it has been like a divine leaven, silently 
but certainly working its mighty transforma- 
tions ; if we view it as a new divine life origi- 
nated in the human heart, producing its trans- 
forming influence upon the corruption existing 








there, subduing the passions, purifying the 
affections, sanctifying the will, and re-impress- 
ing it with the image of its Creator, again we 
find its progress regulated by principles similar 
to those governing the leavening process; if 
we view it as a divinely originated, visible king- 
dom, winning its way among the nations of the 
earth, bringing whole tribes of men back to 
their allegiance to God, infusing new principles 
into human governments, and exalting the na- 
tions in purity and happiness, again we find its 
onward progress to be like that of leaven hid in 
three measures of meal. 

A month ago we presented some reflections 
on the progress of this invisible kingdom of 
Christ in the “early years of Christianity ;” 
equally interesting and instructive is the study 
of the progress of Christianity as a system of 
divine truth coming into contact with human 
ignorance and error, and winning to itself the 
faith and submission of the human heart. 

One of the most interesting employments 
that can engage the Christian mind, is that of 
tracing the progress of divine knowledge in the 
world, from its first beginnings in the volume 
of inspiration to the completion of the divine 
system in the teachings of Christ and his apos- 
tles; and then to watch the history of these 
elements of divine truth, as they start forth 
from the great Teacher and his successors, and 
implant themselves in the human mind, lay hold 
of the human consciousness, apply themselves 
to the human heart, receive the growing assent 
of men, dispel their errors, supplant their false 
systems, and become at length the touch-stone 
of every form of truth. 

First we see the strangely divine process by 
which this wonderful leaven that is to transform 
the world is developed through ages of history ; 
we see it in twilight obscurity as it was given 
to the patriarchs ; in sensible signs and material 
symbols as it was revealed to Moses; we ap- 
prehend it siruggling for expression in the 
mind of Job; it breaks out in greater clearness 
from the mind of Samuel; we see its still 
higher development in the mind of David; still 
new light dawns on the earlier prophets, and 
yet in greater brilliancy on those who last pos- 
sessed the prophet gift; at length it culminates 
in the sublime revelations of Christ, and its 
rays are gathered into a perfect sun of wisdom 
and righteousness by the Spirit-guided apostles. 

While we watch this wonderful process of 
the development of divine truth as a system, 
we see another equally wonderful process going 
on in the world by which the human race is 
being prepared for its reception. From the age 
of Moses to that of Christ we see its steadily 
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increasing influence on human knowledge, its 
changing and modifying power over human sys- 
tems, divesting them of much of error, and in- 
fusing into them many elements of truth, until 
when the “fullness of time had come,” and 
Christianity was ready to go forth into the 
world, the world presented a marvelous adapta- 
tion for its coming and reception. It is foreign 
to our purpose here to study this wonderful 
influence of revealed truth on the human mind 
outside of the Holy Land, prior to the coming 
of Christ and the accompanying consummation 
of the system of revelation. We need only 
refer to what history demonstrates with regard 
to the power of even an incomplete revelation 
on human knowledge, to see how the elementary 
truths given to the former people of God won 
their way in the world. It could not but be 
that occasional flashes of the truth should ex- 
tend to those who were distant from its source. 
The land of Palestine could not retain within 
its narrow limits the divine light which God 
had given to his people. Beaming forth from 
this center, it exhibited its influence in Greece, 
and Rome, and other countries, modifying hu- 
man systems, and producing in the minds of 
men dissatisfaction with the vague theories 
which had before pleased and satisfied them, 
and awakening in many hearts longings for 
something more consistent and divine. 

So greatly and so certainly were these results 
produced, under God’s providence, that no age 
of the world ever exhibited, in the general dis- 
content and longing of the human mind after 
divine truth, so complete a preparation for the 
reception of revelation as did the age in which 
Christ came to give the last touches to the 
glorious system of truth contained in the Gos- 
pel. There were multitudes of hearts besides 
those of Dionysius, and Justin, and Clement 
“feeling the dreary void left in the world by 
the dethroned gods, whose place was still un- 
filled, and who were craving after truth, while 
the truth seemed to flee before them like the 
mirage of the desert sand.” And in this mys- 
terious providential preparation of the world 
for the coming of Christ and his system, some 
of the ablest apologists among the early Chris- 
tians found their surest ground of appeal. Jus- 
tin Martyr, Clement, Origen, and others, knew 
that they themselves had been led to yearn 
afier Christ even before they knew him, by the 
deepest needs of their own hearts and minds; 
that the Word did not come like a stranger to 
them; that a dim prophetic dawn had filled 
their souls before the sun shone forth upon 
them in his strength. Therefore. they made 


their strongest appeals to men by addressing | 





these secret yearnings which they were per- 
suaded were in them; or, as Justin calls it, 
“this latent fragmentary form of Christianity, 
which needed only the completion which the 
Gospel brought, in order to lead them to the 
foot of the cross.” 

Our Savior came, and, by his own teachings, 
and the enlightening of his apostles by his 
Holy Spirit, he gave perfection to the system 
of truth which was to reform the world. The 
divine Jeaven was ready to be hid in the meal, 
Those elements which were destined to work 
so mighty a change in human knowledge, lim- 
ited no longer to a single race of men, were 
thrown into the heterogeneous mass which a 
sin-ruined world presented, and at once began 
the reforming process. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the human mind would at once lay 
hold of this grand system; that it would at 
once perceive its divinity and its truth; that it 
would immediately apprehend it as a grand, a 
symmetrical, a divine whole; that human sys- 
tems would at once be overwhelmed by it and 
give way before it. It was designed to be 
thus; it was not thus in actual history. The 
system itself was too grand, too sublime, too 
comprehensive to be apprehended all at once 
on its introduction into the world. The human 
mind, too, must be allowed to work in accord- 
ance with its own nature and laws. Its opera- 
tion was to be like that of leaven hid in three 
measures of meal, and in perfect consistency 
with such a process do we find it operating 
sometimes slowly, sometimes with great rapid- 
ity, often irregularly, and not unfrequently, in 
the course of the transforming process, pro- 
ducing the most astonishing results. 

In a process capable of being modified by 
the mind in which it was going on, and by the 
peculiar elements with which the transforming 
power came in contact—a process which might 
be accelerated, or retarded, or changed by ex- 
ternal influences—we are not surprised to find 
the manifestation of strange phenomena; and 
in different stages and phases of the assimilat- 
ing process, and under the influence of differ- 
ent external circumstances, we are not aston- 
ished to find even the prpduction of new forms 
of error and strange modifications of previously 
existing ones. When the human mind should 
be called to break loose from all its previous 
opinions and theories; when new elements 
should enter into it, calling for a reformation 
of all its former knowledge, which must now 
be assimilated to the new principles which had 
taken possession of it, we would expect it to 
be a time of wonderful agitation. No wonder 
that while in some minds, such as Polycarp, 
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Ignatius, and Clement of Rome, the process 
was rapid, and resulted in an early correct ap- 
prehension of divine truth, in others it moved 
forward sluggishly, and after a life-time left 
them in possession of but a dim conception of 
the sublime system. No wonder that the pre- 
vious position of some minds with reference to 
existing systems, such as Pantznus, Arnobius, 
and even to some extent Justin Martyr and 
Origen, so modified their apprehension of di- 
vine truth that it only resulted in a strange ad- 
mixture of previously existing theories with 
the most prominent truths of the Christian sys- 
tem. Other minds, prepared at once to aban- 
don the opinions to which they had formerly 
given credence, were still unable to frame for 
themselves the new and symmetrical system 
which existed in the elements of Christianity, 
but only succeeded in combining these elements 
into strange and sometimes even grotesque 
forms. 

The introduction of Christianity into the 
world was not as the coming of a perfectly ar- 
ranged and developed system of theology, to 
be enforced authoritatively on the human mind, 
in despite of human liberty and regardless of 
the action of human reason; it was the advent 
of sublime elements of divine truth, designed 
to work a gradually transforming influence on 
all human knowledge. These elements were 
to be apprehended by the human soul, and by 
that soul, too, in whatever state it was found; 
whether in the bonds of iniquity and ignorance, 
or enslaved to idolatry, or immersed in philoso- 
phy, or broken loose from the worn-out systems 
of the age, or yearning and looking for some- 
thing better to come. These elements of truth, 
too, were to be incorporated into the life, and 
in time to be consolidated into a creed or sys- 
tem. No wonder, then, that strange questions 
arose among the Christians of those early days, 
that even in the days of the apostles themselves 
parties and sects should appear; that in later 
days the science of the Greeks should become 
fused with the truths of the Gospel; that there 
should be an admixture of Oriental philosophy 
with Christianity, and that, indeed, in most 
minds the great truths of the Gospel should be 
modified into a sort of consistency with the 
opinions which they had entertained. Under 
such circumstances, according to the different 
states of different minds, and under the influ- 
ence of different internal and external modify- 
ing circumstances, we would expect what act- 
ually occurred, the origin of many opposing 
sects and heresies, some of which would ap- 
proach very nearly toa correct system of divine 
truth, while others could hardly be esteemed 








less than wretched caricatures of the system 
they supposed they had espoused. 

Nor is it at all inconsistent with such a 
process, that years should be required before 
even pious minds who had been imbued with the 
inner divine life of the kingdom of heaven, and 
who sincerely struggled for a correct conception 
of the system of divine truth which had been 
revealed to them, should be enabled clearly to 
apprehend it, and to give just prominence and 
importance to the different truths which it em- 
braced; that in the Church itself years should 
be required to mature the various elements of 
truth, giving to each its proper place and sig- 
nificance, and combining them all into one cor- 
rect and symmetrical whole. It is nothing 
against Christianity that the human mind strug- 
gled long and hard with it; that it tested the 
reason, the understanding, and the honesty of 
generations, and required the most candid and 
profound examination on the part cf men, be- 
fore they could grasp its grandeur and discover 
the really sublime and divine system which had 
come down from heaven among them. 

The world affords no more interesting chap- 
ter in the history and philosophy of mind than 
that of its workings in regard to the revelation 
of truth which God has made to men, and Church 
history has no more intensely interesting de- 
partment, than that in which it gives to us the 
record of these struggles of the human soul, 
in the early years of Christianity, to apprehend 
and systematize the truth. Hence we never 
weary of reading of the efforts at Scriptural 
exposition, of the apologies, of the conflicts 
with heresies, of the assemblages wherein men 
from various countries, and minds under a vast 
variety of influences, meet together to settle 
the great facts and doctrines of the Gospek It 
is because Pressensé gives so much attention 
to these elements of Christian history, this 
inner, mental, soul life of the early Church, that 
his volumes come to us with so much freshness 
and charm. These early, struggling, studying, 
contending, Christian souls live again in his 
books before us; we feel their difficulties, we 
sympathize with their mental conflicts, we re- 
joice in their heroic struggles for the discovery 
of the truth, and their heroic devotion to it after 
they have found it. 

But at length we see the storm subsiding ; 
the victory is won; the transition is made; the 
conflict with pre-occupied minds and against 
long-established opinions and systems is over; 
divine truth in clearness and simplicity is ap- 
prehended by the Church, and she grasps in 
her faith the whole grand system free from 
error and corruption, and with this she con- 
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quers. Then has she rest for a season; one 
age, one civilization, one epoch of the world’s 
history, has been conquered for Christ; the 
pagan empire of Rome becomes Christian ; 
henceforth the forces of the world are to cen- 
ter toward Christianity; the lines of human 
thought and study are to flow toward Christ. 

Those were the heroic days of Christianity ; 
centuries of conflict were still before her, but 
she could now enter them as a conqueror, ex- 
perienced in war, and ready for almost any pos- 
sible maneuvers or stratagem of the enemy. 
Her subsequent history has been rather that 
of widening and perfecting the victory then 
gained. And in these centuries what a mighty 
revolution has she been producing in human 
society! She has been purifying the govern- 
ments of the earth; she has been enthroning 
herself in the human mind as the basis and the 
measure of human authority and civil institu- 
tions ; she has been giving stability, and peace, 
and prosperity to the nations that acknowledge 
her peaceful sway; she has been dethroning 
tyranny and giving freedom and happiness to 
mankind; she has been driving superstition 
from the fair portions of the earth to its wilds 
and fastnesses; she has been dethroning the 
demon of idolatry and destroying the cruel rites 
of paganism. And thus onward has been her 
march, exalting every human institution, refin- 
ing every department of learning, advancing 
every science, expanding every art, visiting 
every walk in human life, relieving every grade 
in human society, blessing every family, soft- 
ening every evil, and soothing every anguish. 
“The wilderness and the solitary place has 
been made glad, and the desert has blossomed 
as the rose.” 

And if already Christianity has done so 
much—if, while limited in its operations, it has 
been so diffusive in its blessings, what may we 
not expect from it when God shall “give his 
Son the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- 
sion?” “when all kings shall bow before him, 
and all nations shall do him service ?” “when 
the fullness of the Gentiles shall come in, and 
all Israel shall be saved?” “when the Lord 
shall put on glorious apparel,” and appear to 
all men as “ King of kings, and Lord of lords ?” 





“CaLumny,” says Archbishop Leighton, 


“would soon starve and die of itself if nobody 
took it in and gave it lodging.” “There would 
not,” says Bishop Hall, “be so many open 
mouths if there were not so many open ears.” 
Tlre hearer is as bad as the tattler. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ASTER and faster fell the pelting, pitiless 
rain—pattering on the pavements, beat- 
ing against the windows, driven hither 

and thither by the restless wind that moaned 
and sighed through the leafless branches of the 
trees. Now the sound died away to a despair- 
ing sob, then, rising again in tumultuous grief, 
poured forth its long wail of distracted sorrow, 

Occasionally the flickering street-light re- 
vealed, under his dripping umbrella, some hur- 
ried passer-by, and now and then, in some 
momentary lull of the storm, the weary watch- 
man could be heard pacing up and down the 
deserted thoroughfares; but the sound of the 
footfall died away or was soon lost in the re- 
newed fury of the storm. 

The city clocks struck the hour of eleven. 
Storm and darkness reigned supreme in those 
waning hours of the old year, a cheerless fare- 
well to the departing friend who had made so 
many thousands glad; yet noiselessly he with- 
drew, drawing as he went the dark curtain 
whose folds would forever after shield him 
from the imploring gaze of so many hearts. 

Tearfully, beseechingly, one lonely girl called 
vainly to him to return. “You can not, must 
not go! O give me back the treasures you 
have taken from me! Where are the fruits 
of all your flattering promises? What have 
you brought me? Nothing but sorrow and 
desolation! Leave me not so! O carry me 
back where I was before you came, or else in 
pity take me too—take me to my dear ones! 
I can not live without them; I can not strug- 
gle in this heartless world alone !” 

Alone! The word passed with a death-like 
echo into her inmost soul, and sent a quick 
shudder through her frame. The cruel wind 
seemed to catch the sound, and mockingly 
whistled it past the windows, sending it far and 
wide on the wings of the storm: “ Fatherless, 
motherless, brotherless, alone !” 

Gertrude repeated the words slowly over and 
over again. “It is only a dream,” she mur- 
mured, “only a dream. In the morning I shall 
hear them calling, ‘Happy New-Year !’"—only a 
dream !” 

Alone, alone! tauntingly screamed the wind, 
and the dark room seemed to burn with that 
one word written in letters of fire. 

Solemnly, slowly the church-bells rang out 
the midnight hour, and the old year passed be- 
hind the thick drapery of his mysterious cur- 
tain. Very bitter were the thoughts of Gertrude 
Webster that sorrowful night; the storm of 
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rebellion was sweeping through her soul. She 
could not, would not be reconciled to the cruel 
reality before her—only a year ago blessed 
with doting parents, every wish gratified, sor- 
row wholly unknown ; now crushed under the 
burden of overwhelming grief. 

As Gertrude sat brooding over the change, 
she mingled again in familiar and happy scenes. 
Merry shouts of joy and gladness rang out from 
the golden past, and she caught the roguish 
twinkle of her brother’s eye, felt her father’s 
caressing touch, and heard her mother’s gentle 
yoice. “O it is cruel, cruel,” she sobbed, “thus 
to blight all my hopes and leave me alone! 
Why can’t I die? life is misery. Merciful 
Heaven, hear me! O take me too!” 

The new year seemed to throw a mantle of 
peace and quiet over the troubled scenes that 
arose before him. The fury of the storm was 
spent; the rain fell gently, and the angry wind, 
wearied with its incessant screams, sank sob- 
bing to rest. “ Peace, be still!” was whispered 
through the sky, and the gentle command 
hushed all the tumult. Poor Gertrude, ex- 
hausted with her passionate grief, ceased to 
weep. She almost ceased to think. She for- 
got the past, forgot the present, as she sat 
leaning her head against the window-pane, gaz- 
ing out into the darkness. By and by her eye 
caught the faint, uncertain glimmer of a star, 
and it roused her to recollection. Calmly now 
she reviewed the year just closed, with its three 
sad scenes, and finally came back to herself, an 
orphan girl, with one younger sister to care for 
and protect, and no near relative or friend to 
give her material aid. 

“If I only had some one to lean upon!” she 
sighed. 

The little star shone more brightly now, for 
the clouds were clearing away, and one by one 
others clustered about it, till they seemed to 
form a chain of words, and Gertrude read the 
sentence, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 

O these voiceless messengers, that nightly 
keep their silent watch over the sleeping earth, 
what whisperers of peace and good-will they 
are, tireless proclaimers of their Creator’s 
glory, teaching patience and adoration to man! 
No wonder that their soothing influence stole 
into the mourner’s heart, till her thoughts were 
raised above all worlds to the throne of the 
great Creator. She closed her eyes and tried 
to think of her loved ones there—tried to be- 
lieve she was there too. Again and again she 
repeated that heavenly message, written so 
clearly in the stars; and choking her rising 
grief, she prayed for strength to say, Thy will, 
not mine. 





For a long time she sat there communing 
with her own heart, reasoning with herself, and 
trying to look the truth in the face. “God must 
have some design in sparing me, when others, 
so much more useful, are taken away, and I 
want to fulfill his purpose. Hitherto my life 
has been all sunshine; perhaps, in trial and 
through trial, I am to render him a better serv- 
ice. But O, the daily conflict with care and sin, 
the constant struggle in the heartless world, 
every little failure reminding me of my loss 
and weakness; no one for me to lean upon, but 
some one to lean and depend on me !” 

The thought struck Gertrude with a new 
force. She had almost forgotten the little 
sleeper near her; but now she remembered 
how sad and disappointed the child looked, 
when she twined her chubby arms around her 
neck for a good-night kiss, and met with only a 
hasty response. Her heart smote her as she 
looked back over the past few weeks, and real- 
ized how little love and sympathy she had be- 
stowed on the lonely child. 

“Here is my mission!” she exclaimed. 
“ Minnie is left me to labor for; she shall find 
a mother as well as a sisterinme. How selfish 
I have been, giving way to my grief, wrapped 
up in my own gloomy thoughts, unmindful of 
her feelings! For her sake I will live, and live 
to some purpose.” 

She arose and went to the bedside, and 
gently kissed the warm, plump cheek and 
smoothed the tumbled hair, wondering how 
she could have been so unkind, and praying 
for guidance and strength. 

Sweet peace now filled her heart, for the 
beautiful angel resignation had glided into the 
dark chambers of her soul, and sat enthroned 
there, radiant and calm. Gertrude went back 
to the window, but her star-lit message had 
faded, the morning light had begun to break, 
and the high brick walls and church steeples 
were just visible in the early twilight. For a 
moment a feeling of utter despair arose at the 
thought that the return of day would bring 
back toil and trial, but she banished it, and 
trusting in His strength who had so tenderly 
promised it to her, with the bright dawn of 
New-Year’s morning she entered on her lowly 
work of love. 

CHAPTER II. 

Gertrude was seated at her sewing, one fore- 
noon a few weeks later, making a dress for 
Minnie, who was playing with her dolls in the 
sunny corner, where her sister had contrived a 
cozy little house for them; every now and then 
the little one left her play, and went to Ger- 
trude’s side to watch her progress. 
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“O, how pretty it will be, Gertie! I wonder 
if auntie would n’t think so too,” she exclaimed. 

The word “auntie” sent Gertrude’s thoughts 
in an instant off to an old-fashioned brown farm- 
house, some eighty miles away, and she said, 
as she had done many times the past fortnight, 
“T guess we shall have a letter to-day, Minnie.” 
Still there was the slightest shade of doubt in 
her tone, for day after day, since her father’s 
death, she had watched and waited in vain for 
a reply to the tearful missive she had sent to 
his only surviving relative—a half-sister. 

Gertrude had not seen her for years, but the 
impressions she had received when a child had 
never been effaced, and she always pictured her 
aunt as a tall, willowy person, clad in black or 
somber brown, rocking and knitting—knitting 
and rocking. She knew that her father had 
sometimes received business letters from her, 
and once a year he went to “the homestead ;” 
but the old people were dead, and their tomb- 
stones in the quiet country church-yard had 
grown gray with age; only this daughter left 
of the once large family, who in earlier days 
had made the old walls ring with their merri- 
ment. She lived there alone with her brute 
companions, and seldom ventured beyond the 
village meeting-house or post-office. Gertrude 
remembered, too, of asking her once, in child- 
ish innocence, “Aunt Mehitable, do you ever 
laugh?” and receiving in response such a with- 
ering look of contempt and anger that she gladly 
escaped to the garden. 

Her father used to say sometimes that Me- 
hitable was “peculiar,” and Gertrude had not 
the slightest doubt of it; but still, when the 
dreadful truth was forced upon her that she was 
indeed an orphan, she obeyed the impulse which 
prompted her to write ; and after informing her 
aunt of her father’s death, she added such an 
appeal for love and sympathy as would have 
softened almost any heart. She did not expect 
or desire pecuniary aid, but she felt sure of re- 
ceiving some expression of interest; she hoped 
for counsel and direction, too, but as weeks 
slipped by, and no word came, she felt more 
and more the loneliness of her situation, and 
her need of strength greater than her own. 

Minnie went back to her play, and while 
Gertrude’s busy fingers flew on at her task, 
her thoughts were equally busy planning for 
the future, and conjecturing as to the cause of 
her aunt’s silence. Almost unconsciously she 
was depending very much on what her aunt 
might suggest as to the best course for her to 
adopt. She fancied herself acting the part of 
a daughter to this stern friend, and she longed 
to receive from her aunt something of a moth- 





a 
er’s love. The bright sunshine crept farther 
and farther into the room, and up to Gertrude’s 
work, jooked smilingly into her face, and sent 
its cheering influence into her heart. Almost 
before she knew it she was humming a tune, 
Minnie caught the air, and presently broke out 
with the words, 


**Give me a calm, a thankful heart.” 


“Only a little while,” thought Gertrude, “and, 
with hearts overflowing with gratitude, we shall 
look back and wonder why we wept at all.” 

Gertrude was pursuing this pleasant train of 
thought when the servant entered with a letter, 
She took it eagerly, smiled as she glanced at 
the neat, precise direction, and tore open the 
seal. The smile on the young girl’s face dis- 
appeared as she read and re-read the brief note 
in her hand; disappointment, vexation, and 
despair successively depicted themselves on her 
countenance; the pleasant fancies which she 
had indulged vanished, and the old, suffocating 
sensation of grief choked her voice and dimmed 
her eyes. It ran thus: 


D. -» Fanuary 28, 18—. 


“Gertrude,—I received some time ago your 
letter informing me of your father’s death. I 
saw the notice of it in a newspaper also. You 
did not write me any thing about your father’s 
affairs. Did he leave any property? He has 
always collected the dividends on my stock in 
the City Bank. There was a dividend due the 
first of this month, and I have put an order for 
the bank to pay it to you in this letter. I wish 
you would collect it and send it to me. 

“Your aunt, MEHITABLE WEBSTER.” 





It was some time before Gertrude regained 
her composure, or attempted to think of what 
must be done. Minnie looked wonderingly at 
her sister, not able to understand the cause of 
the trouble. She softly went to her side, and 
hid her face in her lap to conceal her sympa- 
thetic tears; the pretty little dress fell to the 
floor, its soft folds making a warm couch for 
puss, who, unnoticed, took immediate posses- 
sion of the tempting prize. 

For the first time Gertrude realized how much 
she had secretly anticipated in this letter, but 
the pictures which hope’s fires had kindled, 
smoldered, and died, and their ashes spread a 
dark veil over the future. What should she 
do? where should she turn for advice? she 
who, until now, had seldom known a care. She 
felt that something must be done, and speedily, 
too; she would go to work immediately; no 
time should be lost, and her aunt should see 
that she could take care of herself and Minnie. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Early the next morning Gertrude put on her 
bonnet and shawl, and afler giving Minnie a 
kiss, and telling her she was going out for a 
little while, and to be a good girl while she 
was gone, she started out and walked hastily 
down the street. 

It was cold and frosty. Ladies, muffled in 
furs and hoods, hurried from store to store; 
gentlemen, rubbing their ears and hands, in- 
differently exchanged passing nods, adding, oc- 
casionally, “Cold morning, sir,” and walked 
briskly on; the half-frozen newsboy at the corner 
chattered out his morning edition, at the same 
time hokling a paper in his mittenless hand 
before each passer-by. Gertrude hurried on, 
because every body else did, pausing a moment 
only as she passed a crowd gathered at one of 
the corners. Some one pushing by her inquired, 
gruffly, “ What ’s the matter?” but hardly waited 
to hear the reply, “Man knocked down by a 
sleigh.” The same moment the crowd parted, 
and she saw the apparently lifeless form of a 
white-haired man borne into the opposite store. 
The incident touched her deeply. “Others 
have their troubles, too,” she thought, “and 
mine is not the only nor the deepest grief; but 
O! how happy those who have passed beyond 
the reach of accident and suffering! 1 wonder 
I think so little of their joy and so much of my 
sorrow.” 

The tall, gloomy looking building that ap- 
peared in sight, as the street curved a little to 
the right, reminded her of the errand that 
brought her there. Several flights of stairs 
mounted, and Gertrude stood before a door 
bearing the sign, T. Masters, Attorney. 

“Good morning, Miss Webster,” said a pleas- 
ant voice as she entered. She glanced quickly 
at the speaker, a large, benevolent-faced gen- 
tleman of some sixty years. The genial smile 
and extended hand reminded her so forcibly 

of her own father that she could scarcely retura 
the greeting, and she took the proffered chair 
with but a half audible, “ Thank you, sir.” 

For a moment Gertrude felt sorely puzzled. 
These business matters were all new and strange 
to her, and she was completely at a loss for a 
word to say. But the good man before her, 
seeing her perplexity, spoke so cheerfully of one 
thing and another, inquired so particularly about 
herself and sister, that she determined to tell 
him exactly her situation; for had he not been 
her father’s friend for years, and would he not 
be kind to her for that friendship’s sake? So, 
simply and truthfully, Gertrude told her story, 
and concluded by intrusting every thing to his 
care. Nor had she misjudged him. After hear- 








| ing her through, he told her that he would gladly 
undertake the settlement of her father’s affairs ; 
and then, out of his truly sympathizing heart, 
he gave her such fatherly words of counsel and 
admonition that Gertrude felt sure of his sin- 
cerily, and she was strengthened by his talk; 
she readily agreed to think over the suggestions 
he had made, and with a truly grateful heart 
she left the office. Gertrude had not forgotten 
the request of her aunt. The City Bank was 
not far from Mr. Masters’s office, and she had 
no difficulty in collecting her aunt’s dividend, 
receiving a check for the amount due. 

All the way home Gertrude was thinking 
how, with the coming of the new year, her life- 
work had risen in earnest to greet her. It was 
such a little time before that she uSed to con- 
jecture as to her future, and wonder if she 
should ever do any thing besides enjoy herself 
as she pleased. She thought of the time, two 
years before, when a new life had dawned upon 
her, and she confessed Christ before the world. 
How earnest she was then; how she longed 
for something that would test the strength of 
her faith! but had she not neglected the little 
crosses while waiting for greater ones, aspiring 
to something martyr-like ? and now that a great 
trial was forced upon her, did she not shrink 
from it, crying, “ Father, let this cup pass ?” 

“What have I done, after all? Only wished 
and expected that some time just the right cross 
would be laid gently upon me. Now God has 
answered my prayers in a different way from 
what I should have chosen, but is it not the 
best way? I used to sing so fervently, 


* Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee; 
E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me.’ 


And now I pray that this heavy burden may 
bring me very, very near the Heavenly Father, 
from whom | have wandered so far. Whatever 
I do shall be done with the desire to honor 
him, and all the crosses he sends shall be 
borne with patience. I am all weakness; he is 
all strength; and he has promised to help me.” 
Again the bright promise that the stars had 
unfolded echoed in her heart, “Lo, I am with 
you alway,” and she silently prayed for the 
obedient and submissive spirit of Him who 
first uttered those sacred words, and the favor- 
ite lines of a sainted missionary came to her 
mind: 
“*T have done at length with dreaming; henceforth, O thou soul 
of mine, 
Thou must take up sword and gauntlet, waging warfare most 


divine. 
Life’s a struggle, combat, victory; wherefore have I slum- 





bered on, 
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With my forces all unmarshaled, with my weapons all undrawn? 

O how many a glorious record had the angels of me kept, 

Had I done instead of doubted, had I warred instead of wept! 

Yet, my soul, look not behind thee; thou hast work to do at 

it: 

T.et a brave toil of the present overarch the crumbling past: 

Build thy great acts high and higher—build them on the con- 
quered sod, 

Where thy weakness first fell bleeding, and thy first prayer rose 
to God.” 

It was noon when Gertrude again entered 
her room. Expectant little Minnie sprang to 
meet her, all ready with a warm welcome, and 
the sunlight of her sister’s smile was reflected 
in her blue eyes. After dinner Gertrude sent 
Minnie out for a walk, while she accomplished 
the task of answering her aunt’s letter. In re- 
gard to her father’s affairs, she only said that 
an old friefid of his would take charge of them. 
She expressed a respectful interest in the health 
of the lady, and inclosed the check which she 
had received at the bank. 

When Minnie came in from her walk, Ger- 
trude sent her letter to the office, and then sat 
down before the fire to think over the plans 
which Mr. Masters had proposed. She consid- 
ered carefully the suggestions he had offered, 
and when the tea-bell rang, her determination 
was made. She had decided to devote herself 
to teaching, thus improving her own mind and 
opening an extensive field of usefulness. She 
knew it was no slight undertaking, that it was 
a work requiring patience and watchfulness ; 
she knew she would be subject to vexations 
and discouragements, and that reward would 
only come after long and faithful toil, but her 
decision had been made deliberately and pray- 
erfully. 





MUSIC. 


USIC must be regarded as a science. 

Plato and Aristotle studied it as such, 

and Euclid wrote a treatise on this sub- 
ject. Pythagoras regarded it as a mathemat- 
ical science, because he discovered that a 
musical string, divided into two equal parts, 
each will be an equal octave of the note given 
by the whole. Pope and Shakspeare were good 
musicians, and Milton held a very exalted idea 
of the power of this art. Indeed, poetry and 
music are very nearly allied, and the one almost 
invariably accompanies the other. Music is one 
of the fine arts, and that one which has a voice. 
Eloquence, as an art, is the music of speech; 
painting is the music of colors. Schelling, 
a noted German author, called architecture 
“frozen music;” and certainly it is the music 
of the eye. Musical composition, as it now ex- 
ists, may be divided into four classes; namely, 








a 
church or sacred music, dramatic, that of the 
concert, and the drawing-room. The first com. 
prises all hymns, chants, oratorios, and Roman 
Catholic masses ; the second, operas; the third, 
cantatas, choruses, and instrumental pieces, and 
the fourth, comic, sentimental songs, and the 
popular short music of the day. 

We shall mention a few of our most noted 
musicians, taking them in the order to which 
their compositions belong. The two best 
pieces under the first division are Handel's 
“Messiah” and Haydn’s “Creation.” There 
is really as much mind, power, and effect in the 
“ Messiah,” which was composed in the short 
space of twenty-three days, as in “ Paradise 
Lost.” “Giant Handel,” as Pope styles him, 
was born 1685; died, 1759. Beethoven called 
him the greatest composer that ever lived, and 
in instrumental music he was equaled only by 
Bach. There is grandeur, majesty, and sublim- 
ity about all his works, which are perhaps not 
imperfect reflections of the solemn harmonies 
of ancient Greece. 

“The Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders: such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old, 

Arming to battle; and, instead of rage, 

Deliberate valor breathed, firm and unmoved; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’suage, 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain 

From mortal or immortal minds.” 
Haydn was the musical apostle of the beautiful 
and happy. Of too sunny a temperament to 
strike the deep-toned harps of Handel, Beetho- 
ven, or Mozart, his music, though always new 
and attractive, never betrays any touches of 
real grief or heart-felt sorrow. 

It is related of him that he was invited, when 
quite old, to a reception in Vienna, where his 
masterpiece, “the Creation,” was to be per- 
formed. At the passage, “It was light,” over- 
powered by the melody, which he himself had 
created, he raised his tearful eyes toward 
heaven, and exclaimed, “Not from me, but 
thence does all this come.” 

Mozart is a fine representative of our second 
class, and was born 1756; died, 1791. In his 
fourth year his father, noticing his extreme 
fondness for music, taught him, and at eight 
years of age he was able to extemporize well 
and for almost any length of time. When he 
was ten and his sister fourteen, they started on 
a little tour, giving concerts, and were every- 
where well received. He composed about eight 
hundred pieces, although he died in the prime 
of life; and he is remarkable not so much for 
the quantity as the excellence of them. He is 
equaled in instrumental music only by Bee- 
thoven, who had Mozart’s works to help him. 
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His unparalleled success is owing not so much 
to his genius as to study; for he says of him- 
self, “Those who think I compose easily err. 
I study carefully once, sometimes more, all the 
productions of the best authors.” Mozart al- 
most equaled Shakspeare in dramatic composi- 
tion. His latest and perhaps most celebrated 
work, “the Requiem,” he was engaged upon 
when he died. 

Handel, Haydn, and Mozart are the three 
glorious men 

“Who, as they sing, would take the prisoned soul 
And lap it in Elysium.” 

Bach was the name of a renowned family of 
musicians. Fifty individuals might deservedly 
occupy a place in musical history, but we shall 
only notice the three greatest geniuses among 
them. Firstly, John Sebastian Bach, who was 
born March 21, 1685, and was just one month 
younger than Handel. He was a noted com- 
poser. But few of his pieces were published 
during his life-time, and, as many of them were 
left in manuscript, a number were lost, and 
some even now remain unprinted. 

Wilhelm, his oldest son, seemed by nature 
best fitted to take his gifted father’s place, but 
he had a violent temper, was a drunkard, churl- 
ish, and absent-minded in the extreme. He 
was for a long time organist in a church, and 
often sadly tried the patience of the people, 
sometimes neglecting to attend service, at oth- 
ers forgetting the congregation he would ex- 
temporize for hours. He was recognized as 
the greatest musical genius living by his con- 
temporaries, and was the most learned organist 
in Germany; and he left enough behind him to 
show what he might have been with his talents 
but for his vices. His younger brother, Carl P. 
Emanuel, who is highly renowned, was born 
1714, died 1788. His best work was an “ Essay 
on the Art of Playing the Harpischord,” which 
had for a basis the teachings of his father, and 
from which most of our instructions with regard 
to the piano-forte are derived. He also left 
many pieces for this last-named instrument. 
We can pass no higher encomium upon this 
author than to quote a declaration of Haydn’s, 
when he had no rival but Mozart. He said, 
“For what I know I have to thank Carl P. 
Emanuel Bach.” 

Pre-eminent among the illustrious number of 
composers belonging to the third class, we find 
Beethoven, who was born at Bonn, on the cas- 
tled Rhine, 1770. His talents remained unrec- 
ognized until he was twelve years old, when 
royal eyes discovered marks of highest genius 
in the neglected child, and thenceforward his 


parents and brothers sought his. company in- 
— 











stead of shunning him as before. He had a 
dark, somewhat forbidding face, was careless 
in his dress, quite deaf, and was never married. 
He was tolerably well acquainted with Latin, 
French, Italian, and English. A touching in- 
cident is related of him. Passing one night 
through the streets of Vienna, he was attracted 
by a piano, accompanied by a remarkably sweet 
voice ; he entered the house from which the 
sounds issued, and found himself in a room 
lighted only by moonbeams. A beautiful young 
girl, sitting at the piano, asked who was the 
intruder. Beethoven gave his name, and said, 
“In the song which you have just sung my 
spirit was drawn to yours. There was such a 
depth in your tones which seemed to come 
from a full heart.” “Alas!” said she, “I am 
blind.” “ You have music for your inheritance,” 
said he, and took her place at the piano. Soon 
wonderful tones came from the instrument; 
now gentle as a whisper, and full of deep and 
melancholy feeling ; then louder and fuller swellec 
the tones, until a storm at sea was forcibly 
represented, with now and then a cry of anguish 
piteously blending with the dreadful noise, which 
at last subsided, and was succeeded by a chant 
as from an angel choir. His sonatas appeal to 
the heart as the language of his own; they 
paint his moments of joy, sorrow, hope, and 
longing for that which is higher and nobler— 
longings such only as can be expressed in music. 
“Haydn and Mozart perfected instrumental mu- 
sic in its form; Beethoven touched it, and it 
became a living soul.” 

Mendelssohn, rightly named Felix, ranks 
highest among the composers of our own day. 
He wrote in all about three hundred pieces, 
many of which are touchingly beautiful. We 
never tire of his exquisite “Songs Without 
Words,” for they express our own thoughts and 
feelings infinitely better than we can. He was 
genial and pure-hearted, and well worthy the 
friendship of Goethe. Only a few years ago the 
gifted Rossini was taken from us, but though 
these noble men work out their appointed tasks 
and leave us, they bequeath to us as everlasting 
heir-looms, the rich legacy of song. And we 
earnestly thank God that, although we have 
not their power of moving the hearts of multi- 
tudes, raising our fallen humanity to a higher 
level, and of kindling high and holy desires in 
the breasts of mankind, we understand some, 
though ever so little, of this divine language. 

Herschel, the great astronomer, was at one 
time a music-master in Leeds. His father was 
devoted to this most ennobling art, and his 
sister Caroline, then only fourteen, wrote, in 
answer to his declaration of leaving his pro- 
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fession for the study of astronomy, “I think 
there is nothing so beautiful as good music— 
nothing but purity can abide in hearts when 
listening to melodious strains. If you do be- 
come an astronomer, I know you will be a great 
one, for when a music-master leaves his voca- 
tion, then it must be to become something great 
in another way.” 

All know how truly this child-sister pre- 
dicted! We might mention Hummel, Weber, 
Gottschalk, Chopin, and a host of other noble 
men who have translated for us this beautiful 
language of the soul; and all are but interpret- 
ers of the universal speech written in “ hiero- 
glyphs of bud and bloom!” The world is full 
of music—the air is living with its spirit, and 
the waves dance to an unceasing melody; for- 
ests are vocal with the voices of myriad sing- 
ers; and the seasons are a choir forever charm- 
ing and forever new! “The song the stars of 
morning sung has never died away,” but Sin’s 
bold tones sometimes do jar it, until we tose 
the tune and say it is a death-knell, and yet the 
seeming discord may be only the harmony of a 
grand amen. 

One of our most eminent modern novelists 
has given us an eloquent apostrophe to this 
divine art well worthy of transcribing. “O, mu- 
sic! miraculous art, that makes the poet’s skill 
a jest; revealing to the soul inexpressible feel- 
ings, by the aid of inexplicable sound! A blast 
of thy trumpet, and millions rush forward to 
die; a peal of thy organ, and uncounted nations 
sink down to pray. Mighty is thy three-fold 
power! First, thou canst call up all elemental 
sounds, and scenes, and subjects, with the defi- 
niteness of reality. Strike the lyre! lo the 
voice of winds—the flash of lightning—the 
swell of the wave—the solitude of the valley! 
Then thou canst speak the secrets of a man’s 
heart as if by inspiration. Strike the lyre! lo, 
our early love, our treasured hate, our withered 
joy, our flattering hope! 

“And lastly, by thy mysterious melodies, thou 
canst recall man from all thought of this world 
and of himself, bringing back to his soul’s 
memory dark but delightful recollecticns of the 
glorious heritage which he has lost, but which 
he may win again. Strike the lyre! lo, paradise, 
with its palaces of inconceivable splendor, and 
its gates of unimaginable glory !” 


—_—_—_ -_o__—___ 


HE is the wisest and the happiest man, who, 
by constant attention, discovers the greatest 
opportunity of doing good, and with ardent res- 
olution, breaks through every opposition, that 
he may improve these opportunities. 
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EFFEMINATE MEN AND MASCULINE 
WOMEN. 


~ PITE of muscular Christianity and the 
prevalence of athletic sports, there sti] 
“; exists such a thing as an effeminate man; 
the man with whom his mother seems to have 
made a mistake, and whose feminality of nat- 
ure unfits him for any of the real work of a 
man. The effeminate man at home—and he 
likes to be always at home—is mainly remarka- 
ble for his curiosity and his interference jn 
domestic matters. He knows what there is for 
dinner, and has a voice in the ordering thereof; 
he is often in the kitchen, and continually in the 
nursery, where the nurses learn to disregard his 
presence. He has eyes and ears for every 
thing that is very small or very trivial. It is 
he who spies out the dusty corners; he who 
checks the loaves of bread; he who peeps 
behind the blind when the cook talks to the 
baker; he who notes whether the butcher is 
longer in delivering his leg of mutton over the 
area gate than need be: Suspicious and con- 
stitutionally timid, he magnifies the fear of fol- 
lowers in the pantry and of thieves at the plate 
chest. 

He is careful of his health, of which he fre- 
quently complains ; avoids damp and east winds, 
colds, fatigue, and the Summer sun; is nervous 
of ali epidemics, and is only to be pacified by 
the newest specific, which he invariably tries 
and believes in. The consequence is that he is 
more or less a valetudinarian, and that he is as 
good as an annuity to the doctor, unless, indeed, 
he is mad enough to fancy himself a doctor by 
the light of nature and a popular hand-book of 
medicine, when he quacks himself and his 
household all round, without a moment’s mis- 
giving. As a rule, he is more parsimonious 
than generous in his dealings, and his wife finds 
money the most difficult thing to be had. He 
generally pays the bills himself, and does a 
good deal of the marketing; but he may be 
ostentatious as well as stingy, and he is sure to 
be vain and fond of finery. He wears much 
jewelry, and is particular about his waistcoats 
and shirt fronts. He is great as a connoisseur 
in ladies’ dress, and if he is good-natured will 
design costumes for his wife, and himself su- 
perintend the fitting on. He has a quick eye 
for millinery, and detects a home-made article 
with unerring precision. He probably adds to 
this a deliberate kind of love for some minor 
species of art, and is well up in old china and 
bric-a-brac. Or, if he lives in the country, he 
is known for his taste in flowers, and devotes 
himself to his greenhouse with enthusiasm. 
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He has no interest in politics beyond depre- 
cating all new movements, and wishing things 
to remain as they are; and he rarely reads the 
papers farther than the police reports, the latest 
murder, and the review of novels and travels. 
And he has no real ambition, however desirous 
of social eminence he may be. Work of a 
manly and sustaining kind he has never tried, 
but he will give hours and days, and all the 
febrile, fitful energy of his nature to the ar- 
rangement of his furniture, the best display of 
his objets dart; and he is invaluable in country 
places as the active man on a committee for a 
school feast, a flower show, or the like. He is 
dull and vicious in the society of men. His 
whole sympathies go with women and their 
occupations, and nothing pleases him more 
than to be the only man in a room full of ladies. 
Yet he is a tyrant in his own way, and his effem- 
inacy is intensified by the obstinacy and love 
of dominion so often found in concert with 
weakness. He allows his wife no free will, no 
time to herself, no unshared duties; he is mas- 
ter and mistress, father and mother in one, and 
while placing the sole and whole value of wom- 
an’s life in love, takes care that in his own case, 
at least, it shall include unqualified submission. 
As a man with men he has the small self-asser- 
tion that wishes to be undisputed cock of the 
walk, and he sometimes makes believe to crow, 
but there is no real fight in him, and he gives 
way before the first challenger. He is a creat- 
ure given up to prudish morality, to enervating 
elegance, to small pleasures, and to smaller 
pains; but in the larger work of the world, in 
the burden and heat of the day which men 
were born to do and to endure, he has no hand 
and can bear no part. 

Now, the question is, is this the kind of creat- 
ure women like? is this what they would have 
their sons be, or their husbands ? 

And now we would suggest, with all respect 
and reverence for the sex to whom we owe so 
much, is there not also such a thing as a mas- 
culine woman? a woman to whom the sweet 
obscure home duties af€ painful and abhorred; 
whose ambition it is to fling herself into the 
active fray of life as one of the bold and eager 
fighters, instead of standing to the side as the 
care-taker and solacer of those who must fight ? 
Her children left to the servants, her housekeep- 
ing managed by servants, her husband’s comfort 
or convenience the last thing that troubles her— 
if so be, indeed, that she has either child or 





husband, either home or servants, and is not a | 


solitary nomad—too hard for love, too strong 
for wifehood—the masculine woman is on the 
platform or in the committee-room striving to 


i 


get leave to do the work of a man, and to usurp 
his place while neglecting her own. No bash- 
ful modesty holds her back from public display, 
even where the most revolting subjects are 
openly discussed. 

Grant that she is fair in face and gentle in 
manner, she is none the less unwomanly in 
essentials. Desirous of a coarse notoriety which 
she confounds with fame, she takes a frantic 
interest in certain political questions, but she 
does not see when her little child is falling ill, 
and she can -not nurse it when sick. She is 
wild for woman’s rights, and chiefly for the right 
to occupy such place as men have hitherto held 
and can hold perfectly well without her help; 
but she lets her household fall into disorder, 
and her house is neglected and ill-kept. She 
may be fond of good living, in which case she 
will order profusely and live extravagantly; or 
she may be cynically indifferent to the whole 
question of eating, when the diet will be the 
typical cold mutton, and she will despise for 
their sensuality those who care for something 
more luxurious. She gives herself no trouble 
about her appearance, but lets her milliner dress 
her according to her pleasure; and, in conse- 
quence, looks as if clothed in patchwork for 
want of any thing like harmony in colors or a 
central idea in her arrangements. She revolts 
at the tyrannical law of society, which forces 
her to leave the table with the ladies, and longs 
to linger with the men over their wine, and 
share in their conversation. If of the fast and 
jolly kind, she has probably learned to smoke, 
and she takes kindly to a little strong drink; 
she talks slang, perhaps she bets, perhaps dab- 
bles in the share market. She pants for excite- 
ment, not the tame and vapid excitement of 
love, which she despises as worse than childish, 
but for excitement of a fierce and manly kind— 
for excitement that will stimulate her, that will 
satisfy her—for excitement that will unsex her. 
She wants to make a noise in the world, to be 
an individuality on her own account, to range 
herself side by side with men; and she laughs 
at the idea of the disabilities of her sex. Is 
maternity her hinderance? Let women refuse 
to be mothers; to suckle fools is as much be- 
neath her aspirations as to chronicle small beer ; 
and she has not learned yet how to make both 
or either noble. In her society men are at 
their ease morally, and have no more shame in 
discussing questionable matters with her, or 
telling doubtful stories before her, than when 
only with each other; less, indeed, than if they 
had any youths among them. She takes this 
forgetfulness of her sex as a tribute to her 
worth, and the less of reserve or reticence on 
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their part, the more highly she considers her- 
self complimented. For she can not understand 
that there should be distinction of sex in morals, 


in knowledge, in modes of action. What is 
right for men to know women may also discuss ; 
what men may do women may imitate, and if 
they may not, then by the absolutism of moral 
identity, the one should be forbidden what the 
other may not share, and she would have all 
fowl dressed with the same sauce. The special 
characteristics of womanhood held in honor ever 
since society began, she has cast away as tram- 
mels degrading to the free mind; and the more 
she can assimilate herself to men the better she 
thinks she has succeeded in her life’s great 
work. She boasts as being among them “as a 
great boy,” and puts it forth as a claim to your 
respect that “they never make love to her.” 
And the men say the same thing; and, whether 
they call her “jolly” on the one hand, or “ fear- 
less” on the other, as she is bold in habits or 
without modesty in mind, universally protest 
that she is the last woman in the world to 
whom they should dream of making love, and 
they look on her as one of themselves. 

We would now ask women if they think it 
probable that men like this sort of creature 
better than they themselves like the unsexed 
and effeminate man? 





REMINISCENCE OF AN OLD NEEDLE- 
BOOK. 


“’*SPECT I grow’d,” in the city of Chicago, 
JU in 1849, under the deft fingers of Mrs. 

Pierce, a very estimable lady of the Pres- 
byterian Church, though she usually attended 
the Sewing Society of the Canal-Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. If I could, I should 
love to tell how the little old Canal-Street 
Church graduated into the Jefferson, and from 
that to the present splendid, commanding Cen- 
tenary; but I leave that for some one better 
posted in Church history. 

In those days sewing society and prayer- 
meeting expressed what we meant, just as well as 
the “circle,” which is now so much in vogue; 
and for my part I think it sounded quite as re- 
ligious. There are so many circles—“circles 
around the moon,” “select circles,” “spiritu- 
alist circles,” and “political circles,” that I 
feel like discarding the word entirely, only 
when speaking of those things. But pardon 
this digression. 

I was composed of the best material—light- 
blue enamel cloth and deep-blue satin, neatly 
bound with blue silk, though I do not know 





| 








as I need to mention my color, as this is not as 
essential to respectability now as it used to be, 
My center was a roll about two inches in diam. 
eter, covered with the enamel and satin, and a 
band around each end, to hold the scissors, 
My leaves were white flannel, edged with a neat 
stitch; in one end a porte-monnaie, and the 
other a satin pocket, shirred with a blue silk 
cord. I was very nicely stitched by hand, not 
with one of those painfully accurate machines 
which leaves no room for complacency at your 
own handiwork. 

I remember well when I was finished off and 
passed round to the ladies for inspection. | 
was greatly admired, and pronounced as pretty 
as I could be, until some one suggested that if 
there had been a thimble-sink in the roll | 
should have been perfect. Alas! thus early I 
learned we are not to look for perfection either 
in feature or form. 

I can even recall the names of many of the 
ladies who were present, and whom I often met 
during my stay in the city. After a whispered 
consultation, they decided to make a present of 
me to the wife of their pastor. I need not say 
that our admiration was mutual, and neither of 
us has ever regretted our intimate relation as 
mistress and servant. I shall not attempt a 
pen-portrait of her. She would not allow it; 
she would shake her finger at me deprecatingly 
if I were even to tell you her name was . 
for she is naturally retiring, and does not like 
her name to appear in print too often. She 
feels it is presuming too much on the magna- 
nimity of her friends. For many years I was 
favored with a place by her side or in her reti- 
cule, wherever she went, whether for an after- 
noon visit or a month, and I never failed to 
attract attention and excite admiration. In- 
deed, I do not know but my vanity was a little 
stirred by such expressions, “ Perfectly beauti- 
ful!” “How convenient!” and the like. But 
after a while “a change seemed to come over 
the spirit of my dreams.” I could scarcely de- 
fine what it was, only I fe/¢ there was something 
wanting, until accidentally I observed a change 
in the ¢fense of the ladies’ remarks, who noticed 
me particularly. Instead of as formerly, it was 
“What a pretty needle-book this has deen /”— 
to which my mistress would reply, sometimes 
with a sigh—for I think she sort of analyzed 
my feelings—“ Yes, it has deen a beauty, and I 
cherish it still for the sake of the dear friends 
who gave it me.” 

Ah, my friends, there are none but old folks 
and old needle-books who know the sorrowful 
grief that comes to our hearts when, conscious 
of our own failing energies, we hear such re- 
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marks as “she has been a splendid woman,” or 
he Aas been a giant in intellect.” Happy is 
it for us if we may take to ourselves the “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” I think I 
may take this much to myself, without arro- 
gance—if I have not always carried the best 
needles for my mistress, it has not been my 
fault, but she seldom used any others. My 
needles were always ready for every good work, 
either at home or abroad, from making the 
‘dainty dresses” to garments for grandpa and 
grandma, and the snowy shroud in which the 
little loved ones were tenderly infolded as 
they were laid to their last sleep, as well as 
the wedding trousseau of my young mistress ; 
and, too, many of my needles, like Dorcas, 
have gladdened the hearts of the poor. My 
young lady was a baby when I came to live in 
the family, and she was such a darling, just as 
all babies are. Her little blue eyes would dance 
at sight of me, especially while I was a forbid- 
den object for her inexperienced fingers, and it 
was really amusing, as she grew older, to see 
with what womanly dignity she would select a 
needle, for she “must go to sewing.” It was 
not uncommon, after this, to find needles on my 
leaves as crooked and pointless as an infidel’s 
argument. 

At length my last great trial came and passed, 
as they will with all old folks and old needle- 
books. It happened on this wise. Last Christ- 
mas my young mistress made a beautiful ew 
needle-book and sent it to her mother, with 
this message: “ Now, mother, I do’hope you 
will not use that old thing any longer!” She 
did not mean to be ungrateful to an old family 
servant, but only had a thoughtless way of 
speaking, as young ladies often have. Accord- 
ingly, to indulge her, as mothers love to do, 
my mistress removed my needles to the new 
needle-book, but I noticed her eyes grew humid 
as she carefully brushed and rolled me up, to 
lay me away with other cherished mementos 
of the past. Doubtless the power of associa- 
tion brought familiar forms and faces vividly 
before her, many of whem still live, battling 
for God and the right, while others have 
crossed the flood and found their promised re- 
ward. I comfort myself with the thought that 
not one of my companions in this “old folks’ 
retreat” will awaken more sacred, loving mem- 
ories than myself. 


——_e—___—_ 


LiFe’s evening will take its character from 
the day which has preceded it; and if we would 
close our career in religious hope, we must pre- 
pare for it by continuous religious habit. 








THE HOUR SO NEAR, AND HE SO 
CALM. 





HE solemn fact, it may be, is little realized, 
that when the Lord Jesus was sitting in 
that upper room, discoursing so calmly 

with his disciples, he knew full well that the 
great crisis, or “THE HOUR,” as he called it, 
was very near. Within twenty-four hours from 
the time he entered that upper room with his 
disciples, he was buried in Joseph’s tomb. 

What a number of wonderful events were 
crowded into that short period of time! Let us 
try and recount them. 

The washing of the feet of his disciples—the 
discovery of the traitor—the keeping of the last 
passover—the institution of the Lord’s-Sup- 
per—the delivery of the grandest discourse 
ever uttered—the most comprehensive of all 
prayers poured into the ear of God—the sing- 
ing of the paschal hymn—the walk to Gethsem- 
ane, with warnings, counsel, and prophecies 
by the way—the indescribable and unimaginable 
grief—the bloody sweat—the agonizing prayer— 
the angelic ministration—the cup of woe, taken 
with perfect submission—the arrest, with the 
traitorous kiss—the last miracle—the hurrying 
away from one tribunal to another—the smit- 
ing—the spitting—the false accusing—the con- 
demning to death by Pilate—the crowning with 
thorns—the cruel scourging—the mock hom- 
age—the leading away to be crucified, “he bear- 
ing his cross”—the nailing to that cross—the 
jeering of the priests, Jews, and soldiers—the 
wondrous six hours, with their seven immortal 
utterances and three hours’ darkness—the Dé 
vine forsaking—the death of him who is “THE 
LIFE”—the clouded sun—the rent veil—the 
riven rocks—the opening graves—the piercing 
of his side—the taking down from the cross— 
the burial by loving hands—and all this within 
one day’s revolution of our earth upon its axis— 
surely that was “one day that was known to 
the Lord ;” there has been none like it, or ever 
can be. 

And with all these pains and sorrows, “this 
agony and bloody sweat, this precious death 
and burial before him; with a knowledge, too, 
of all that his immediate followers would do; 
how all would forsake, one deny, and another 
betray, he was so calm and self-possessed. 
He sat at the table, and let one lean upon his 
bosom; he conversed, he prayed, he sang, he 
sought to calm the troubled hearts of his friends, 
to excite their courage, draw out their love, and 
revive their hopes. What self-possession, what 
unselfishness was here! What infinitely tender 
and faithful love, and what a proof that he will 
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not overlook his people now! Though he is | 
entered on his glory, and seated at the right- 
hand of God, he is “able to save to the utter- 
most” of our desires, and his own designs. 


EVERY DAY. 


How high the hill to which I fain would climb! 
The very topmost height I hope to gain, 

And still the long-sought summit towers sublime, 
Towers ’mid the clouds, and I look up in vain. 


Look from the valley where my course began, 
Look in an eager, wistfu', longing way, 

Each chance and counter-chance alike to scan, 
Still resting where I rested yesterday. 


O, how I yearn to rise above the ills— 

The iils that nobler minds can never know— 
For lo! a little breeze may fret the rills 

That plays unheeded o’er great ocean’s flow! 


I read a poet’s newest thought, and then 
What wild desires my longing heart assail, 
To soar in name above my fellow-men, 
The highest pinnacle of Thought to scale! 


But helpless all to feed these fierce desires, 
My soul cries out in agony untold ; 

I seem to be encaged by prison wires, 
While just outside is all I seek to hold. 


Yet when the Warden Death would set me free, 
The fiery drops within my hot veins freeze, 
And though my life seems but a mockery, 
I shake with terror at his clanking keys. 


Ifow worse than vain for any common weed 
To crave the rose’s perfumed, crimson blush, 
Or for the swallow, perched upon a reed, 
To ape the carol of a warbling thrush! 


Or that a rough, brown gourd should loud bewail 
That it had not the melon’s purple ring, 

Or that the slimy, slow-paced, plodding snail 
Should claim the humming-bird’s swift, giddy wing ! 

The bird, the fruit, and insect all perform : 
Their given mission in their given way, 

The flower and weed their destined spheres adorn, 
And shall I be less sensible than they ? 

Go, false Ambition, from my dreaming brain, 
Come, sweet Contentment, to my heart and home, 


And never let the Siren’s voice again 
Tempt me from Duty’s open path to roam, 


OUR EARLY DEAD. 


Ir must be sweet to die 
In childhood’s morn, ere life’s first flowers have faded ; 
To fold the dimpled hands without a sigh, 
And pass from earth ere care the brow has shaded. 


A sweet child once I knew, 





My sister she, in maidenhood’s bright morning, 
With loving smile and eyes of heaven’s own blue, | 
And sunny curls her infant brow adorning. 


————_ 
But when October gales 
Moaned sadly ’mong the faded leaves and flowers, 
Her feet grew weary, and her cheeks turned pale 
And with a smile she left this earth of ours, 


Years past, and one by one 
New ties to bind my soul in love were given; 
But soft and sweet as sinks the Summer sun, 
Some of my darlings faded into heaven, 


Years had not left the stain 
Of sin’s dark dye upon the soul’s fair portal ; 
Time had not tightly drawn his glittering chain 
To bind their spirits to the land all mortal. 


Care had not on their brows 
Left, as on mine, full many a tell-tale furrow; 
Life had not lost for them one gleam of joy, 
Death o’er their hearts cast not one shade of sorrow, 


And thus without a sigh 
They gently sank into death’s dreamless sleeping ; 
I saw and felt ’t is sweet indeed to die 
In childhood’s morn, ere life is worn with weeping, 


WHAT DOST THOU FOR ME? 
I GAVE my life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed, 
That thou mightest ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead. 
I gave my life for thee ; 
What hast thou given for Me? 


I spent long years for thee 

In weariness and woe, 
That one eternity 

Of joy thou mightest know ; 
I spent long years for thee ; 
Hast thou spent one for Me? 


My Father’s house of light, 
My rainbow-circled throne, 
I left for earthly night, 
For wanderings sad and lone. 
T left it all for thee ; 
Hast thou left aught for Me? 


I suffered much for thee, 
More than thy tongue can tell, 
Of bitterest agony, 
To rescue thee from hell; 
I suffered much for thee ; 
What dost thou bear for Me? 


And I have brought to thee, 
Down from my home above, 
Salvation full and free, 
My pardon and my love ; 
Great gifts I brought to thee ; 
What hast thou brought to Me? 


O, let thy life be given, 

Thy years for Me be spent, 
World-fetters all be riven, 

And joy with suffering blent ; 
Give thou thyself to Me, 
And I will welcome thee! 
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THOUGHT HE COULD STOP. 





“ ATHER, has the sea come to us?” said 
John Haywood as he looked out of the 
window one morning and saw the wide 

meadows of the valley covered with water. 

“No,” said Mr. Haywood, “the sea has got 
too much to do to come up among the mount- 
ains; it has too many ships to carry.” 

“Where did all that water come from ?” 

“It came from the clouds; it rained very hard 
all night. I presume it has rained longer up 
toward the head of the stream. There is more 
water than the channel can carry off, hence the 
overflow on the meadows.” 

“ How long will the meadows be flooded ?” 

“Not long, now that the rain is over.” 

“Where will the water go to?” 

“Where do you think it will go to?” 

“I suppose it will run off down stream.” 

“It was not necessary to ask me that ques- 
tion, was it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“If boys would ask questions when they want 
information, they would get more and better 
answers.” 

After breakfast Robert Brett and Henry Vo- 
gel came to Mr. Haywood’s to play with John. 
It was vacation in their school. 

“I say, boys, would n’t there be a chance for 
a fine sail if we only had a boat,” said Robert. 

“We can make a raft,” said Henry. 

“So we can,” said John. “I ’ll get some 
nails and a hammer, and we will nail some 
boards together in a hurry. There are some 
pieces of board behind the barn. You go and 
get them while I get the nails.” 

Robert and Henry went to the barn, which 
stood near the meadows and hence near the 
overflowing water. They got some boards and 
took them to the water’s edge, and laid them 
across one another; when John came with the 
nails and hammer they began to fasten them 
together. 

“I’m afraid it won’t be large enough to bear 
us all,” said Henry. “What will be done in 
that case ?” 

“We must n’t all get on it. Ill try it alone 
first, and if it is strong enough I ’ll take you on 
it,” said Robert. 

“What if it is n’t?” said Henry. 

Vor. XXXII.—20 





“T ll sail alone.” 

“I’m not going to help build the raft if I’m 
not to sail on it.” 

“Well, you can get on it with me if you are 
willing to risk a ducking.” 

The dispute continued for some time. I do 
not care to record what was said. Robert was 
a selfish, domineering boy. The result was 
that Henry and John withdrew from the part- 
nership, leaving Robert to finish the raft and to 
sail on it alone. 

When he was fairly launched, and was mov- 
ing onward by means of a pole, John said to 
Henry, “ Come with me.” 

They went to the barn-yard and found a large 
door which had belonged to a building that had 
been torn down. 

“Just the thing,” said Henry; “quite large 
enough to hold us both.” 

“Selfish folks don’t always get the best of 
every thing,” said John. 

They took the door to the water, got two 
bean-poles, and were soon sailing more rapidly 
than Robert. They soon overtook him. The 
water was only about eighteen inches deep. 

“I’m going where the water is deeper,” said 
Robert. 

“You had better not,” said Henry; “we are 
safe here even if we get overboard.” 

“We are safe enough anywhere. I am going 
out into the stream.” 

“You won’t be able to reach the bottom with 
your pole.” 

“The stream will carry the raft without the 
trouble of poling.” 

“But how will you get out of it when you 
want to?” 

“ Easily enough.” 

“T don’t see how.” 

“No matter, I’m off. You had better not 
follow.” 

“We do n’t mean to.” 

Robert soon reached the stream, which ran 
quite rapidly, while the water on the meadow 
was nearly still. 

“ Good-by,” said Robert, as he moved down 
the stream. 

“ How are you going to stop?” said Henry. 

“1 can stop when I want to.” 

John and Henry rested on their poles and 
watched him. When he had floated nearly to 
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the end of the meadow they saw him try to use 
his pole, but it was too short to reach the 
bottom. He then tried to use it as a paddle, 
but could not by that means move his raft 
toward the shore. He then lay down and tried 


to use his hands as oars, but with very little 
The raft moved on with increasing 


effect. 
velocity. 

“ What will become of the fellow ?” said John. 

“ He will be brought up at the mill-dam.” 

The dam across the stream was about two 
miles distant. 

“The water is running over the dam. He 
will be carried over and will be drowned.” 

“ That’s so; I'll tell you what we must do. 
We must go ashore, and run down to the pond, 
and get the miller’s boat and row out and take 
him off his raft.” 

“Can we do it?” 

“ We must try.” 

They both used their poles vigorously and 
soon got on shore. They then used their legs 
vigorously, but they soon saw that they could 
not get to the pond before Robert did, for the 
current was very swift. They felt very much 
concerned about him and increased their speed 
to the utmost, and soon tired themselves out. 

“We can ’t do it,” said Henry. 

“ Hear him halloo,” said John. 

“He may make some one hear him and put 
off in the boat.” 

They walked on down the stream very anx- 
ious respecting Robert. There was a bend in 
the stream which hid him from their view. 
They could do nothing for him. They hoped 
that some one would help him before he reached 
the dam. 

Their hope was realized. Before the stream 
reached the pond it became very narrow. A 
man heard Robert’s cries and saw his condition. 
He took a fishing-pole that some one had left 
by the stream, and placed himself at a point 
where he was pretty sure the raft would come 
within reach of his pole. It did so, and Robert 
by taking hold of the pole extended to him was 
drawn toward the shore. As soon as he got 
near enough he jumped on shore, leaving his 
raft to take care of itself. 

He was very pale, and could scarcely walk. 
The man took him to his house, which was 
near. When he had in a measure recovered 
his strength, the man asked him, “ What set 
you out on such a wild-goose chase ?” 

“I wasn’t after geese,” said Robert, whose 
fright had a disturbing effect on his thoughts. 

“You acted like one, by getting into the 
eurrent without any means of getting out of it.” 

“I thought I could stop when I wanted to.” 





a 

“ And found out you could n’t. I have known 
a good many persons who thought they could 
stop when they wanted to, and, to their sorrow 
found out they could n’t. I have known young 
men indulge themselves with a glass of wine, 
or of something stronger. They thought they 
could stop when they wanted to, but erelong, 
they found the current too strong to be resisted, 
They were swept onward in spite of their Strug- 
gles, till they were swept to the drunkards 
grave. I have known young men engage in 
gambling, at first for amusement, and then for 
small stakes. They never meant to go far, 
They could stop when they wanted to. But 
they soon found the chain of habit too strong 
to be broken. Wreck of character, ruin fol- 
lowed. I have known persons to indulge in 
sin, thinking that they could turn to the Lord 
when they pleased, but the consequence was 
increasing hardness of heart, till repentance 
was impossible. Let your experience to-day 
be a warning to you for life.” 

By this time John and Henry had reached 
the house where Robert was. 

“Glad to find you safe,” said John. 

Robert made no reply. He was conscious 
that his own folly had exposed him to danger, 
and put his friends to trouble. He rose, and, 
in rather a sheepish manner, thanked the man 
for saving his life. 

“Tt will be all right if you make a good use 
of it,” said the man. 

The three boys then started for home. At 
first Robert was silent. After a while he says, 
“ Boys, I have behaved very badly.” 

The boys were not disposed to dispute his 
assertion, and, therefore, kept silence. 

“ Boys, I mean to be a better boy than I have 
been.” 

“We all ought to be better,” said John. 

“T need it more than you do. I’m selfish 
and bad tempered, but I don’t mean to be so 
any more.” 

Had he not already forgotten the lesson of 
the current? 

“TI mean to make an entire change,” said he. 

“Not a very easy thing to do,” said Henry. 

“T ve resolved to do better a great many 
times, but my resolutions do n’t seem to amount 
to much.” 

When persons leave out of view the strength 
of the current of sin—the strength of the sinful 
tendencies of the unrenewed heart—their good 
resolutions will not amount to much—will never 
result in salvation. The only safety is in break- 
ing off bad habits at once; in changing entirely 
their lives by giving their hearts and wills to 
Christ, to do his will and possess his heart. ss 
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LITTLE MRS. JENNY WREN. 


RS. JENNY WREN and her proud mate 

had come to spend the Summer on the 
grounds of Mr. Moore, whose house was 
built in a large grove. A very happy couple 
they were ; and while Mrs. Jenny showed her 
delight by hopping about from twig to twig, 
Mr. Wren made his known by the joyous melody 
of his sweet song. But they could not always 
fritter away the time in rapturous delight. There 
was work to be done, and thoughtful Mrs. Jenny 
said it was quite time to begin. 

The first thing was to choose the building- 
place. With critical eye they scanned every 
spot. Some were too high, some too low, and 
all were too exposed to the view of any enemies 
two such charming creatures might be sup- 
posed to have. But one day Mrs. Jenny went 
out to reconnoiter by herself. In about fifteen 
minutes she returned. 

“T have found just the place,” said she. “It 
could not be nicer if it had been made on pur- 
pose for us.” 

“Where is it?” asked Mr. Wren, cocking his 
head as much as to say, “I have my doubts, 
Mrs. Wren; I have my doubts.” 

“QO, it is in the prettiest place possible. And 
so near the house. Right before a window, too.” 

“That will not answer at all. We should 
certainly be disturbed by cats. I saw an old 
Maltese prowling about not more than an hour 


ago.” 

“But this is a beautiful little tin house, near 
the top of a tree, and there is only one small 
door leading into it.” 

“Very well, I am willing to go and look at it, 
but I do not think it will do. As I said before, 
it is entirely too near the cats.” 

Mr. Wren’s doubts quite gave way as he 
saw the safety of the spot. To be sure, the 
beautiful tin house was only an oyster-can, 
which kind-hearted Mr. Moore had securely 
fastened near the top of a lilac-tree, hoping 
pretty little Mrs. Jenny yould take a fancy to it. 
But in the eyes of this happy couple it was a 
rare palace. 

“It will do very well,” said Mr. Wren, wigh- 
ing, in his heart, that he had been the first to 
find it. 

“Then I think we will begin our home at 
once,” said Mrs. Jenny, delighted that her mate 
was pleased with her selection. 

Two more busy little bodies never were seen 
than were Mr. and Mrs. Wren, as they collected 
material and built their nest. In a week the 
nest contained three little eggs. 

Happy Mrs. Jenny flew about the grounds, 





quite unconscious that sorrow could ever come 
to her. Mr. Moore, who had become greatly 
interested in the feathered couple, saw her as 
she came back to take a look at her house, 
doubtless to see that all was right. Poor Mrs. 
Jenny! Having assured herself that her treas- 
ures were safe, she flew down to pick up some 
crumbs. Old Maltese was sitting just inside 
the window, and, giving one spring, he thrust 
his sharp claws deep into Mrs. Jenny’s side. 
There was one brief flutter of the tiny wings, 
and all was over. Before Mr. Moore could get 
her from the cruel claws, Mrs. Jenny was quite 
dead. 

In about half an hour Mr. Wren returned, 
and looked all about for Mrs. Jenny. Then he 
began to call her. He called and called, but as 
no Mrs. Jenny came he flew away. Presently 
he came back, and perching himself upon the 
highest twig of the tree which held their home, 
he sang his sweetest song. But no Mrs. Jenny 
came. He went from tree to tree, still singing 
his joyous notes, vainly trying to call back his 
loved one, At last he returned and entered 
the nest. Where could Mrs. Jenny be? Then 
he flew away, and Mr. Moore did not see him 
again for two days. Then he came back; but, 
alas! he was not alone. With him came an- 
other Mrs. Wren, to whom he was quite as 
devoted as he had been to Mrs. Jenny. 

Mr. Moore watched them as they removed the 
three little eggs of which poor Mrs. Jenny had 
been so proud. Without ceremony they pushed 
them out of the nest, and tumbled them down 
to the ground. 

It was not long before the same nest con- 
tained seven other small eggs. And Mr. Wren, 
sitting on the topmost bough, again poured 
forth his rich notes, while Mrs. Wren, contented 
and happy, remained within her house. 


THE COLD-WATER BOY. 


Cag) EHOLD a table, with boiled turkey and 
ham, with vegetables nicely cooked, and 
gravies rich and juicy. There sits a father 

at its head and the mother opposite, and guests 

are seated on either side; there is no lack of 
good humor and merry jest to give spice to con- 
versation. 

There are children, too; a boy of ten and a 
little girl of eight. They listen intelligently and 
attentively to the remarks of parents and guests, 
and look up into the faces of one another with 
interest. Behold! decanters are brought in, 
glasses are filled, and one and another sip the 
sparkling wine. 
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“Excellent!” exclaimed one, smacking his 


lips. “Fine!” echoed another. 

“Shall I drink wine with you, my lad?” asked 
one of the gentlemen, bowing to the boy. 

“Is not your glass filled, William?” asked 
the father. “John, fill William’s glass,” turn- 
ing to the servant. Slowly did William turn up 
his glass to receive the rosy liquor. 

“Drink with the gentleman, my dear,” whis- 
pered the mother, encouragingly. The boy 
blushed and cast down his eyes, but he obeyed 
not. Was he frightened? Was he diffident? 

“My son, did you not hear Mr. Black ad- 
dress you?” said the father, quickly and sternly. 
‘Drink wine with him, William.” 

Accustomed to obey his father’s slightest 
wish, the boy’s lip quivered, but he obeyed not. 

In a moment, raising his eyes and looking his 
father full in the face, he said, manfully, “ Fa- 
ther, I am a soldier in the Cold-Water Army, 
and I can’t drink wine.” 

“Brave boy!” exclaimed one of the gentle- 
men, setting down his glass. 

“The Cold-Water Army must conquer if every 
soldier stands his ground as well,” said anotlier, 
regarding William with great respect. 

“We will excuse you, my son,” said the 
father, in a softened voice, and though they sat 
long at the table, his glass was not again raised 
to his lips. There it stood, untasted and full. 

Stand firm, my boys; let no one beat you 
from your ground. Be up and doing. Intem- 
perance is stealing about, seeking whom it may 
devour. Break his weapons, destroy his en- 
gines, give him no quarter. Let your motto be, 

“COLD WATER! COLD WATER!” 





SORRY IS NOT ’NUFF. 


, aes 
“C4 LLAN! Where is Allan?” A moment 
ago he was playing with his little cart in 


| 
C the yard, hauling dirt to the currant 
bushes. I can not tell how many carts full he 


carried. He was as busy as a little man. But 
Allan was gone. There is his cart. “Allan! 
Allan !” 

“1’se here,” at last said a small voice from 
the back parlor. 

“ What are you there for ?” asked his mother, 
opening the door and looking in. 

Allan did not answer at first. He was stand- 
ing in the corner with a sober look on his face. 

“Come out to your little cart,” said his 
mother; “it is waiting for another run.” 

“]’se not been here long ’nuff,” said Allan. 

“What are you here for at all?” asked his 
mother. 





“JT punishing my own self. I picked some 
green currants, and they went into my mouth,” 

*O, when mother told you not to! Greep 
currants will make my little boy sick,” said his 
mother, in a sorry tone. 

“You need n’t punish me,” said Allan, “] 
punish my own self.” 

His mother often put him in the back parlor 
alone when he had been a naughty boy, and, 
you see, he took the same way with himself. 

“ Are you not sorry for disobeying mother ?” 
she asked Allan. 

“I sorry; but sorry is not ’nuff. I punish 
me. I stay here a good while and have thinks,” 

Is not Allan right? Sorry, if it is only sor- 
ry, is not enough. How often children say they 
are sorry, and yet go and do the same thing 
again. That is a very short, shallow sorrow. 





WISHING. 


“T wisH I was a river,” a tiny brooklet sighed, 

“ A big and roaring river, so long, and deep, and wide, 
With men to gaze upon me, and stand in awe of me— 
I wish I was a river careering to the sea!” 


The brook was made a river, and roared and rushed 
between 

Huge mountains and broad valleys, all clothed in 
Nature’s green, 

But now with longing glances to the sea it looked 
away— 

“T wish I was the ocean, with its power and grace 
to-day !” 

So the river was expanded to an ocean one bright day; 

Men called it cold, and crue], and murderous for aye; 

“ Ah me!” now sighed the ocean in hollow mutter- 
ings low. 

“T wish I was ’most any thing than what I am just 
now !” 


“?T is true a world of nations arise and gaze on me, 

And many sighs are wafted for the station of the sea, 

But let their hopes be stranded by me ’neath wind or 
cloud, 

How quick fall imprecations, revengeful, swift, and 
loud ! 


There’s glory in position, no doubt, but also care, 
That drives from inner temples the quiet priestess 


there, 

Who reigns in lives contented with Summer on her 
brow, 

And makes the heart her subject with wishes white 
as snow. 


“So give me,” sighed the ocean, “my simple lot 
again, 

To wander unobtrusive thro’ secret, sweet domain, 

I long to be escaping the scorn of worldly eyes, 

So keen to watch each motion, and judge it, weak or 
wise.” 
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Gatherings of the Month, 


A Sure HELP IN TROUBLE.—If you are ever 
placed in great straits and difficulties, there is no 
remedy for it like prayer. “Call upon me in the day 
of trouble, and I will answer thee.” 

A poor man was once so reduced that he had no 
food for his family. The children went weeping to 
bed, and the half-famished mother wept over them, 
until she too was exhausted and fell asleep. The 
poor father locked with anguish on his sleeping ones, 
and then went out into the bright moonlight to talk 
alone with God. He walked on to a retired place, 
where he had often gone to pray. Here those words 
from Habakkuk came into his mind: “Although the 
fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the 
fields shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off 
from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls; 
yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my salvation.” 

As he thought upon it, his heart was lifted up until 
it was full of joy because full of God’s presence. 
Ife almost forgot he was poor and hungry, in praying 
for more and more of this presence of Christ in the 
heart. He walked home at last full of joy and the 
sweetest peace. What do you think he found on 
entering his poor home? Right there by the bedside, 
on a wooden bench, was laid a joint of roasted meat 
and a very large loaf of bread! O, don’t you think 
he felt as if God had sent an angel to help him? He 
gently awoke his wife and then the little ones, and 
such a supper as they feasted on! It seemed like 
angels’ food to them. 

What was still more remarkable was that God had 
so influenced the heart of a very miserly old man, to 
call up his servant in the night, and bid her carry the 
food to this poor man’s cottage. But all hearts are 
in God’s hands, and he can turn them about at his 
own will. He can send us help from the most un- 
likely sources. So let us never fail to call upon him 
in the day of trouble, and bless and thank him for 
the mercies we still have. We can not be in so bad 
a case that we have nothing to be thankful for. 


NEGLECT OF MATRIMONY.—Doubtless the one 
universal, primal, and all-powerful reason why there 
are so few marriages has to do with questions of liv- 
ing and sustenance. In the old time young men and 
women did not shrink from sacrifices in starting life 
together, and were happy in creating a common 








home from humble beginnings. Now a tide of 
wealth has poured over our country, making artificial 
distinctions, developing unnatural tastes, and throw- 
ing around the best society the iron bands of cruelty. 
Young men and women love as of old, but they do 
not dare to marry. If the young lady happens to 
have abundant means the young man is too proud to 
marry until he can match it with his own abundance. 
If both are poor, absurd maiden aunts and gossiping 
advisers tell them they are silly to marry until a suffi- 
cient competence has been obtained. Croakers sing 
their old song about the nonsense of love in a cottage 
with a leaky roof. And so the tide sets against mar- 
riage from the most shallow reasons founded upon 
social cowardice, and tremulous fear of demure rela- 
tives and advisers. 

Many a time we have heard this subject discussed 
by young men and women. The latter are almost 
invariably sensible in regard to it, and are generally 
quite willing to leave elegant homes to join with 
another who may be in the receipt of but a-.moderate 
income. But the young men are so proud, or so 
cowardly, or so carried away with “advice” from 
somebody or other, that they are almost all unwilling 
to accept the extra labor required to support two, 
They are far, far behind the young women in this 
respect. 

A sadder reason than those already given is found 
in the fact that so much of Parisian life, so many 
Parisian ideas, have come in upon us. It is a sad 
thought indeed, that New York to-day is more wicked 
than London, and is second only to Paris. We need 
not speak of details. Enough to know that not only 
in this city, but in every city and town in the land, 
there is a devastating, terrific scourge at work, blast- 
ing the brightest talent, eclipsing the fondest hopes. 
Societies are at work to stay the tide; individuals 
are struggling against it, to little or no purpose. 
The cloud rests down upon the young men of the 
land with ever-increasing weight. It will ruin the 
nation if the heaven-born institution of marriage is 
not respected, more sought after, and more encour- 
aged by old and young. Every man and every woman 
who cares for love, and purity, and home will do all 
in their power to add to, and not discourage, inclina- 
tions to matrimony. 


w 
How To Grow OLD GRACEFULLY.—Who grows 
old gracefully? Who can display a charm through 
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the dim and sunken eye, the faded cheek, the thin 
gray hair, the shrinking, weakening frame, on which 
Time strikes the hour more punctually than a min- 
ster bell ? 

Not the worldly-hearted, who grudge each year 
that cuts off a portion for enjoyment, and shortens 
the lease of life; who walk in thoughtlessness among 
seen things, and regard not things unseen and eter- 
nal. Not the covetous, whose satisfied to-morrow 
never arrives, and who have always something more 
to gain ere the account may close. Not the fashion- 
able beauty, who trembles at decay, and blames the 
bad taste of modern styles that hint at unbecoming 
changes. Not the student, who has always schemes 
of discovery and attainments in view, for which even 
patriarchal age were insufficient. On these old age 
sits awkwardly, as if it were a burden suddenly 
alighted on their shoulders from some unknown re- 
gion whither they had been accidentally betrayed. 
No, it is in nothing earthly to patent an invention 
that can remedy the trace of time, or supply a sub- 
stitute for joys “that perish with the using.” 

But it is the high privilege of Christianity to pro- 
claim the heavenly recipe whereby the hoary head 
may become a crown of glory, and to point to “the 
path of the just,” which is as “the shining light, that 
shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect day ;” 
wherein old age glides serenely to the gates of the 
“celestial city,” and “to live is Christ,” while “to 
die is gain.” , 

If temperance, industry, benevolence, benefit the 
health, and reap a present reward, how much more 
the tranquilizing influence of peace with God, hold- 
ing the passions in subjection, regulating the mental 
powers, and spreading the charm of contentment 
over the placid face, and the smile of love around 
the lip where “the law of kindness” dwells! Here 
is no melancholy caricature of life, aping what is 
gone, for the merry sport of more youthful folly ; but 
here is the grace that dignifies what is, and com- 
mands the respect even of those who know not 
whence it springs. 

The same God who watered the seed ere the blade 
had sprung to light, and whose care has cherished 
it to maturity, still gazes with infinite complacency 
on the shock of corn fully ripe; and while he per- 
mits it to linger on the stem, it is only that more 
witnesses of its goodness may gather round, ere he 
reaps it in triumph for the garner of heaven. 

He whose life has been an epistle of Christ, and 
whose ever-presiding motive has been the glory of 


God, and he alone, grows old gracefully, and hails | 


time as a friend, who just touches only to remind 
him that “the night is far spent” and “the day is at 
hand.” —“ Zhe Object of Life,” published by the Relig- 
tous Tract Society. 


FASHIONABLE WOMEN.—Fashion kills more than 
toil or sorrow. Obedience to fashion is a greater 
transgression of the laws of woman’s nature, a greater 
injury to her physical and mental constitution, than 
the hardships of poverty and neglect. The slave 
woman at her task still lives and grows old, and sees 


—. 
two or three generations of her mistresses pass away, 
The washer-woman, with scarcely a ray of hope to 
cheer her in her toils, will live to see her fashionable 
sisters all extinct. The kitchen maid is hearty and 
strong when her lady has to be nursed like a sick 
baby. It is a sad truth that fashion-pampered women 
are always worthless for all good ends of life; they 
have but little force of character ; they have still less 
of power of moral will, and quite as little physical 
energy. They live for no great ends, They are 
dolls, formed in the hands of milliners and servants, 
to be fed to order. If they rear children, servants 
and nurses do all, save to conceive and give them 
birth ; and when reared, what are they? What do 
they amount to but weak scions of the old stock? 
Who ever heard of a fashionable woman’s child ex- 
hibiting any virtue and power of mind for which it 
became eminent? Read the biographies of our good 
men and women. Not one of them had a fashiona- 
ble mother !—Presbyterian. 


WEALTH INVOLVES DANGER.—It was as much as 
we could do to keep our feet upon the splendid 
mosaic floor of the Palace Giovanelli, at Venice; 
we found no such difficulty in the cottage of the poor 
glassblower in the rear. It is one of the advantages 
of wealth to have one’s abode polished till all com- 
fort vanishes, and the very floor is smooth and 
dangerous as a sheet of ice, or is this merely an 
accidental circumstance typical of the dangers of 
abundance? Observation shows us that there is a 
fascination in wealth which renders it extremely 
difficult for the possessors of it to maintain their 
equilibrium; and this is more especially the case 
where money is suddenly acquired; then, unless 
grace prevent, pride, affectation, and other mean 
vices stupefy the brain with their sickening fumes, 
and he who was respectable in poverty, becomes 
despicable in prosperity. Pride may lurk under a 
threadbare cloak, but it prefers the comely broad- 
cloth of the merchant’s coat ; moths will eat any of 
our garments, but they seem to fly first to the costly 
furs. It is so much the easier for men to fall when 
walking on wealth’s sea of glass, because all men aid 
them to do so. Flatterers haunt not cottages ; the 
poor may hear an honest word from his neighbor, 
but etiquette forbids that the rich man should enjoy 
the like privilege ; for is it not a maxim in Babylon, 
that rich men have no faults, or only such as their 
money, like charity, covereth with a mantle? What 
man can help slipping when every body is intent 
upon greasing his ways, so that the smallest chance 
of standing may be denied him? The world’s proverb 
is, “God help the poor, for the rich can help them- 
selves ;” but to our mind, it is just the rich who 
have most need of heaven’s help. Dives in scarlet 
is worse off than Lazarus in rags, unless divine love 
shall uphold him.—Prime. 


Tue ABsuRDITY OF TIGHT LacInG.—There would 
be no tight lacing if girls could be made to understand 
this simple fact—that men dread the thought of mar- 
rying a woman who is subject to fits of irritable 
| temper, to bad headaches, and other ailments we 
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need not mention, all of which, every body knows, 
are the direct and inevitable product of the com- 
pression of the waist. Men like to see a small waist, 


certainly, but there is a very great difference between 
the waist which is well-formed and in proportion to 
the rest of the figure, and a waist which is obviously 
and artificially compressed, to the destruction of that 
easy and graceful carriage which is one of the chief 
charms of a woman’s appearance. An unnaturally 
compressed waist is far more certain of detection 
than a mass of false hair or a faint dusting of powder. 
The rawest youth who enters a ball-room can pick 
out the women who have straightened themselves 
artificially. If the young lady who, to obtain the 
appearance of a dragon-fly, has been subjecting her- 
self to considerable physical pain, and who has been 
laying up for herself a pretty store of ailments, which 
only want time to pronounce themselves, could only 
see the stare of scarcely disguised contempt, and 
understand the scornful pity which greet the result 
of her labor, we should have a change of the fash- 
jon—and it is merely a fashion. Through all changes 
women remain true only to one fashion. Whether 
her clothing is as long and lank as that of a Grecian 
virgin, or whether she builds around the lower half 
of her figure a rotund and capacious structure of 
steel, she is ever faithful to the tradition of a small 
waist ; and she will weaken her circulation, she will 
make her hands red, she will incur headache, she 
will crack her voice, and she will ruin her digestion, 
all to produce a malformation which wise men regard 
with pity and fools with derision— Zhe Atheneum. 


A Reatty Happy Man.—Dr. Doddridge once 
wrote as follows to an absent friend: “My days 
begin, pass, and end in pleasure, and seem short 
because they are so delightful. I have more of the 
presence of God than I ever remember. He enables 
me to live for him, and to live with him. When 
I awake in the morning, I address myself to him 
and converse with him; and he meets me in my 
study, in secret and family devotion. It is pleasant 
to read, pleasant to compose, pleasant to converse 
with my friends at home, pleasant to visit the sick, 
the poor; pleasant to write letters of necessary busi- 
ness by which any good can be done, and pleasant 
to preach the Gospel to poor souls ; pleasant in the 
week to think how near another Sabbath is, and O! 
how much more pleasant to think how near eternity 
is, and that it is but a step from earth to heaven !” 
Well might he who experienced such joy in religion 
write his well-known epigram on Dum Vivimus, 
Vivamus— 

“Live while we live, the epicure would say, 
And catch the pleasures of the fleeting day ; 
Live while we live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies ; 
Lord, in my view would both united be— 

I live in pleasure, while I live to thee.” 

SLEEP.—How many persons are there that go to 
bed at a reasonable hour? Many will sit up reading 
or conversing until twelve, one, or even two o’clock 
at night. This is kept up, and finally becomes a 
habit, and when they do retire they can not sleep. 





They gradually lose flesh, become dyspeptic and 
debilitated; being unable to account for this emacia- 
tion, they consult a physician. Certain medicines are 
prescribed, and still the difficulty exists. The medi- 
cal adviser has probably neglected to interrogate his 
patient as to his habits, and he, too, is at a loss to 
understand why his medicinal agents have not proper 
salutary effect. The patient now changes physicians, 
and so he continues until, from exhaustion, he is 
compelled to remain in bed, nature regains her grand 
recuperative power of sleep, and the patient recovers 
for a few months, when, if the same habit is con- 
tinued, he relapses into his former condition. 

Many persons will tell you they can not sleep if 
they go to bed at nine or ten o’clock in the evening ; 
and this is true when the nervous system has been 
abused ; but when persons will retire at a reasonable 
hour, they will soon fall asleep, and one hour’s sleep 
previous to twelve o’clock at night will do the system 
more good than three hours after that time. Sitting 
up late at night impairs the eyes and destroys the 
complexion, which adds much misery to the life of 
young ladies. Young men should bear in mind, 
when they inflict their society on the fair sex till a 
late hour of the night, that they can leave when in- 
clined, but their hostess is compelled to entertain 
them during their visit.—J/edical Adviser. 


OccuPATION.— What a glorious thing it is for the 
human heart! Those who work hard seldom yield 
to fancied or real sorrow. When grief sits down, 
folds its hands, and mournfully feeds upon its own 
tears, weaving the dim shadows that a little exertion 
might sweep away, into a funeral pall, the strong 
spirit is shorn of its might, and sorrow becomes our 
master. When troubles flow upon you dark and 
heavy, toil not with the waves, and wrestle not with 
the torrent ; rather seek by occupation to divert the 
dark waters that threaten to overwhelm you, into a 
thousand channels which the duties of life always 
present. Before you dream of it, those waters will 
fertilize the present and give birth to fresh flowers, 
that will become pure and holy in the sunshine which 
penetrates to the path of duty in spite of every obsta- 
cle. Grief, after all, is but a selfish feeling, and most 
selfish is the man who yields himself to the indul- 
gence of any passion which brings no joy to his fel- 
low-men, 


OBEDIENCE.—Whenever the truth of God—to 
whom all sovereignty, majesty, and power belong— 
and the commandments of men come in competition 
together, we must say, as the apostle said, “ We 
ought rather to obey God than man.” And when 
this is done, it must not be called disobedience tu 
superiors ; but it is obedience to them, because it is 
obedience to God, who is above them. And if we be 
put to suffering for this, then we suffer for Christ 
and his truth ; and therefore the apostle says to serv- 
ants, if they suffer any thing of their masters inno- 
cently and patiently, they suffer it for Christ. So 
that if men’s commandments be contrary to God, we 
must submit ourselves patiently to God, and suffer 
rather than obey them.—A/ex. Henderson (1638). 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 4 
Hand-book for Bible Students. By the Rev. F. F- 
‘an Oosterzee, D. D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Utrecht. Translated from the Dutch 
by Maurice F Evans, B. A. 12mo. Fp. 437. 
$1.75. Mew York: Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: 

Geo. E. Stevens & Co. 

A manual of Biblical theology has long been a 
desideratum in this country, both for our theological 
schools and for the general Bible student. Biblical 
theology is a department quite distinct from system- 
atic or dogmatic theology. It is not the vindication 
of a confession of faith, or of a creed, or of an ac- 
cepted system of theology by any school. It is 
purely historical. It seeks to answer the simple 
question, What does the Bible teach? or, as in the 
case of the present volume, the still more limited 
question, What does the New Testament teach in 
the domain of theology and ethics. This volume 
inquires only, What is adduced as truth by the New 
Testament? It has not to do even with the correct- 
ness of this teaching, but only with the contents of 
the ideas which it finds in the teaching of Jesus and 
the apostles. As Reuss finally states it, “It does 
not demonstrate, it simply recounts.” Biblical the- 
ology has, therefore, fulfilled its task when it has 
clearly presented what in the New Testament, in 
contradistinction from other religious documentary 
authorities, is proclaimed as truth; although the 
question, with what right it is so proclaimed, is left 
to the sister science of dogmatic theology. It de- 
mands, therefore, in one who treats of it, not only 
that he should be a Christian philosopher, but, above 
all, a good exegete and thorough historian, rather 
than an expert in systematic theology. Of Dr. Oos- 
terzee’s ability and qualifications for his work we can 
not speak better than in the language of the Intro- 
duction to this American edition: “ He is very gen- 
erally regarded as the ablest living Dutch divine of 
the evangelical school. He is already well known in 
this country by his contributions to Lange’s Com- 
mentary, namely, on Luke, the Pastoral Epistles, 
Philemon, and James. A small treatise of his, ‘ His- 
tory or Romance,’ in reply to Rénan, has been pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society. Besides 
these works, Dr. Van Oosterzee has also written a 
‘Life, of Jesus,’ a ‘Christology; or, Manual for 
Christians,’ and several other essays and articles, 
and he has vigorously defended the Christian faith 
against the assaults of rationalism. He is at present 
engaged upon a manual of Dogmatics, a translation 
of which is already announced in England, and 
which will be, in some sort, a continuation of the 
present volume. 

“Dr. Van Oosterzee was born at Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, in 1817; studied at the University of Utrecht ; 





was pastor of one of the chief churches in Rotter. 
dam for eighteen years ; and, since 1862, he has been 
a Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht, 
He is no less distinguished in the pulpit than in the 
professor’s chair. 

“The present volume was prepared for the use of 
his own classes in the University, to meet a want 
which is likewis< felt in the theological seminaries of 
this country. Besides the able treatises on doctrinal 
theology, of all schools, which are acceptable to our 
students, there is also needed a manual on Biblical 
theology proper. The existing German works on 
this branch, learned and admirable as some of them 
are, do not in all respects so well meet the demand 
as does this volume of Dr. Van Oosterzee. It is 
clear, simple, well arranged, and thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the New Testament writers. Its 
criticisms of other works, and its literary references 
will also be found of value. It may be safely said, 
that every student of theology should have it at 
hand; and also that it will be of great use to all 
intelligent laymen interested in the study of the sa- 
cred Scripture, especially in its doctrinal contents,” 


A COMPARATIVE HistoRY OF RELIGIons. By 
Fames C. Moffat, D. D., Professor in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Princeton. 12mo. Pp.250. $1.75, 
New York: Dodd & Mead. Cincinnati: Geo. E. 
Stevens & Co. 

Professor Moffat has been spending much time 
and research on this work, and brings to it a ripe 
scholarship and extensive reading. He has under- 
taken an unusual book, and has accomplished his 
task in a most successful manner. It is a much- 
needed volume, and will be welcomed heartily by 
Christian students. It places in a small compass 
what would require a vast amount of research and 
compilation on the part of the student who would do 
it for himself. The present volume gives us only 
the first part of the work contemplated by the author, 
and deals with ancient scriptures and sacred books 
of such nations of antiquity as possessed a written 
religion. His plan, however, proposes to exhibit a 
general view of all religions in their relations to each 
other. At present the materials of such a work are 
in a state of chaos, in which superstition and unbe- 
lief alike find refuge, and the wildest assertions on 
both sides elude exposure. To reduce these materi- 
als to order, to give a simple statement and classifi- 
cation of the doctrine and practices of religion, and 
the facts of their historical development, is the work 
of the-author, and in doing it he is performing one 
of the most needed services of the day. In the 
present volume he presents a resume of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos, Persians, Egyptians, Assyri- 
ans, Hebrews, and Chinese. He already sees before 
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—— 
him a most important conclusion: ‘“ Heathenism 
eems to be the degeneracy, in various ways and 


s' *.* . . . 
of one primitive religion, and is related to 


degrees, 7 : 
the ancient dispensations, recorded in the Hebrew 


Scriptures, as medizval Christianity to the Gospel.” 


CHaraAcrer. By Samuel Smiles, Author of “Self- 
Help,” etc. 12mo0. Lp. 387. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 

Mr. Smiles has made himself well and familiarly 
known in this country by his admirable books, “Self- 
Help,” “Life of the Stephensons,” “The Hugue- 
nots,” etc. His present volume ought to be welcomed 
and read by every youth especially of the land. It 
treats of such subjects as the following: Influence 
of Character, Home Power, Companionship and 
Example, Work, Courage, Self-Control, Duty, Tem- 
per, Manner, Books, Marriage, Experience,” etc. It 
will be found interesting, instructive, and brimful of 


common sense. 


INCIDENTS AND ANECDOTES OF REv. EDWARD T. 
Taytor. By Rev. Gilbert Haven and Hen. Thos. 
Russell, 12mo. Pp. 445. Boston: B. B. Russell. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

Brother Taylor was universally known throughout 
the Church as “ Father Taylor, the Sailor Preacher.” 
For over forty years he was pastor of the Seaman’s 
Bethel, Boston. He died in holy triumph on the 6th 
of April, 1871, having reached the ripe age of sev- 
enty-seven. He was a remarkable man, and his 
multitude of friends will be glad to have this sketch 
of his life, and treasury of his words and works. 
Such a treasury it is, being made up largely of the 
effluence of his genius, the outgushings of his piety, 
and the flashes of his wit. A genius he was, fresh 
from the hands of God, unspoiled by schools or 
social trammels ; yet his genius, wit, and eccentricity 
were always directed by an under-current of sound 
good sense. It is the life of a good man, and the 
record of a most successful career. 


ROUND THE WORLD; Jncluding a Residence in Vic- 
toria, and a Fourney by Rail Across North America. 
By a Boy. Edited by Samuel Smiles. 12mo. Pp. 
289. $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This charming volume was written by the young- 
est son of Mr. Smiles, and has passed under the re- 
vising hand of the father. It contains the results of 
a good deal of experience of life under novel aspects, 
as seen by young, fresh, and observant eyes. 

How the book came to be written is as follows: 
The boy was, at the age of sixteen, seized with inflam- 
mation of the lungs, from which he was recovering so 
slowly and unsatisfactorily that his father was advised 
by London physicians to take him from business and 
send him on a long sea voyage. He was accordingly 
sent out to Melbourne. It will be found from his 
own narrative that for a period of about eighteen 
months he resided at Majorca, an up-country town- 
ship situated in the gold-mining district of Victoria. 

When his health had become re-established he 
was directed to return home; and he decided to 

















make the return voyage by the Pacific route, va 
Honolulu and San Francisco, and from thence to 
proceed by railway across the Rocky Mountains to 
New York. 

While at sea the boy kept a full log, intended for 
the perusal of his relatives at home. He had not 
the remotest idea that any thing which he saw and 
described during his absence would ever appear in a 
book. But since his return it occurred to the Ed- 
itor of his papers that the information they contain 
would probably be found of interest to a wider cir- 
cle of readers than that to which the letters were 
originally addressed; and, in that belief, the sub- 
stance of them is here reproduced, the Editor’s work 
having consisted mainly in arranging the materials, 
leaving the writer to tell his own story as much as 
possible in his own way, and in his own words. It 
will prove a charming book of travels, for young 
readers. 


THE LAND oF Desoxation. By Jsaac ¥ Hayes, 
M.D. MMlustrated. 12mo. Pp.357. $1.75. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 

Clarke & Co. 

Dr. Hayes has a world-wide reputation in the field 
of Arctic exploration and adventure. In the present 
volume he has given us another chapter of thrilling 
interest and experiénce in these regions of ice. The 
volume is a record of a visit to Greenland made in’ 
the Summer of 1869, with a small party of friends, 
in the steam-yacht of Mr. William Bradford, whose 
widely celebrated pictures of Arctic scenery have 
received such deserved commendation. The book 
is rather sketchy than scientific, the object of the 
expedition being chiefly to obtain materials for Mr. 
Bradford’s easel. A most valuable chapter is con- 
tributed on the formation of Greenland glaciers and 
icebergs, and an intensely interesting one on the 
ancient Northmen, who occupied the country from 
the tenth to the fifteenth centuries. 


WATER AND LAND. By Yacob Abbott. With Nu- 
merous Illustrations. 12mo. Pp.330. $1.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

It is not necessary to introduce Jacob Abbott to 
the youth of America. We desire to call the atten- 
tion of older readers to this series of ‘Science for 
the Young,” and advise them not to allow the young 
people to monopolize all the good things to be found 
in these books. Although written in a style adapted 
to the capacities of youth, this series might, we are 
sure, just as well be called, “ Science for the Masses.” 
The books are not childish twaddle about strange 
things in nature, but are made up of the latest and 
most accurate scientific facts in the various depart- 
ments of which they treat, related in narrative and 
popular style. Those who have attained, in respect 
to their powers of observation and reflection, a con- 
siderable degree of development, will here find sub- 
stantial and thorough instruction in the fundamental 
principles treated of in the several volumes. By all 
means let the young people, for whom they are writ- 
ten, read them, but let not their fathers and mothers 
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hesitate to join with them in studying these volumes. 
The enterprise is a successful attempt to popularize 
sound knowledge. 


Text-BooK oF GEOLOGY. For Schools and Col- 


leges. 12mo. Pp. 266. 


TExT-BooK oF Zo6Locy. For Schools and Colleges. 
By H. Alleyne Nicholson, M. D., Ph. D., ete. %2mo, 
Pp. 353- New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The author of these text-books has high creden- 
tials for his qualifications for the work. He is Pro- 
fessor of Natural History and Botany in University 
College, Toronto, and was formerly lecturer on Nat- 
ural History in the Medical School of Edinburgh. 
He has also had experience in text-book making. 
The present volumes carry the appearance of excel- 
lent adaptation to their purpose. The leading prin- 
ciples and facts of the sciences treated are presented 
in as brief a compass as is compatible with clearness 
and accuracy. 


LossEs AND GAINS; or, Birthdays. By Mrs. 7. F. 
Moore. 16mo. Pp. 487. 

Tom CarTER; or, the Ups and Downs of Life. 16mo. 
Pp. 350. Boston: Henry Hoyt. Cincinnati: Hitch- 


cock & Walden. 


« These are two fresh and beautiful volumes for 
young people ; the former is the story of a gay young 





girl of eighteen, just stepping out into life, who soon 
learns the folly of a life of mere gayety and fashion, 
“Tom Carter” tells the “ oft-told story” of a brave 
boy who begins low down in life, and battles his way 
to success. Hoyt’s books are all safe and good. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. A Household Story. By Miss 

Muloch, 12mo. Pp. 327. 

The latest installment of the “Works of Miss 
Muloch.” The author and her books are well known 
to our readers. Nearly all her books are of domestic 
life, and the pictures are drawn truthfully, and the 
stories are wholesome, elevating, and instructive, 
If all fiction were as pure as this we would have but 
little complaint against it. 


WHAT SHAWNY DID TO THE LIGHT-Housg, By 
S. J Prichard, Author of “Rose Marbury,” ete 
16mo. Pp. 144. 60 cents. 

A True Story. By Mar- 
Pp. 214. $1. 

Guy DALEsFoRD ; or, A Wreath of Smoke. 
ZL. 0. E. 18mo. Pp. 197. 

FRENCH Bessizx. By P. FE. S., Author of “Tibby 
the Charwoman.” 18mo. Pp. 180. 50 cents. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
George Crosby. 


Tue LESTRANGE FAMILY. 
garet E, Wilmer. 16mo. 


By A. 


These are all excellent books for the Sunday- 
school library and for the fireside. 





Editor's Table, 


METHODIST BooK CONCERN.—We have before us 
the Annual Exhibits of the Eastern and Western 
Concerns for the year 1871, and present from them a 
condensed statement of the condition of the great 
publishing department of the Church: 


CONSOLIDATED EXHIBIT. 
ASSETS. 
1. Real Estate. —New York Concern. fost, 104.13 
Western + 221, 225-86 
$1,172, 329.99 
2. Merc handise. — New York Concern. $518, a—< 
estern «280, 293. 16 
798, 909. 28 
3. Cash on Hand.—New York Cae $75, 159.25 e 
estern --8,977-56 
——_ 84,136.81 
4. Notes and Accounts.—New York 
Concern (net) 
Western 


$305, 436.00 
237,042.65 
—— = 542,478.65 


Total Assets $2,597,854-73 
LIABILITIES. 


Notes and A ccounts. —New York 
estern.. 


$795.135-93 
+++06324,939-55 
_———_1,120,075.48 


Net Capital 
Decrease of Capital, Western Book Concern, by 
the Chicago Fi 
Increase of Capital, New York Concern 


$1, 477,779.25 


69, 163. 16 
$16, 541-31 
The reader will observe that this decrease in the 
capital was occasioned entirely by the destruction of 


Net Decrease 





property in the Chicago fire. The regular business 
of the New York Concern shows a net profit of 
$69,163.16, after paying $21,846.60 for salaries and 
traveling expenses of Bishops and other General 
Conference orders. The gross profits of the West- 
ern Concern was $27,780.30. The amount paid for 
the support of Bishops and by order of General 
Conference was $10,923.29. The total loss by the 
Chicago fire was $120,471.48; on which was collected 
insurance to the amount of $18,250. There is in- 
surance yet unpaid $49,250, the most of which is in 
insolvent companies. The final loss will probably 
be about $100,000. 

Another paper on our table gives an exhibit of the 
amount and character of the business of the Western 
Concern as follows: 


«+0212, 690. 27 


Cincinnati.—RBook Sales....... ‘ 
+++217, 761-42 


Periodical Sales... 


$430, 451.69 
4,283 35 
+97, 426.62 


Total Sales at Cincinnati 
Chicago.—Book Sales.. 
Periodical Sales. 


Total Sales at Chicago. 
St. Louis. —Book Sales....... 
Periodical Sales 
Total Sales at St. Louis..........csss0+ $83 496.99 
Atlanta.— Rook Sales 
Periodical Sales. 


Total Sales at Atlanta $11,541.07 
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$737,199-72 
698,651.78 


‘Total Sales for 1871 
“ - 1870 


Increase $38, 547-94 

We also present the Annual Report of the Book 
Committee, as follows : 

The Book Committee, in making their final report 
to the Annual Conferences, are obliged to admit that 
the publishing interests of the denomination, so far 
as they relate to the Book Concern at New York, 
during the last quadrennium, have been surrounded 
by unprecedented difficulties, and at times the best 
friends have somewhat anxiously inquired whether 
these clouds of obloquy and suspicion would ever be 
dispersed. The Committee have decided opinions 
as to where the responsibility for all this trouble 
rests, but are not called upon to express any further 
judgment until their report to the General Con- 
ference. 

But notwithstanding all these grievous troubles, 
extending through nearly the whole quadrennium, 
some advance has been made in the material success 
of the interest committed to our oversight. The 
periodicals of the Church are well sustained. The 
weekly papers have all been true to the interests of 
the Church. To be sure, on many of the questions 
of policy before the denomination there have been 
some decided differences of opinion, but not more 
difference, perhaps, than is always healthful in a free 
press. Our Church press is not in bondage.’ We 
believe that these Church papers ought to be more 
generously patronized by our people. They already 
furnish mental and moral impulses to hundreds of 
thousands of our members, but no Methodist should 
be without Methodist reading, 

The Quarterly Review is as ably conducted as 
ever, and we are gratified to know that it takes rank 
with the leading quarterlies of the world. We hope 
that the high character of this princely periodical 
will be maintained and its circulation greatly in- 
creased. ‘The Ladies’ Repository and Golden Hours 
have steadily gained upon the confidence of our peo- 
ple, and have in their management proved themselves 
very worthy of this increased confidence. The Sab- 
bath-school literature of the denomination is worthy 
of special commendation, and is doubtless exerting a 
wide-spread influence throughout our whole work. 
The German publications have been increased in 
number and efficiency, and are well received by our 
brethren of that language. The periodicals in this 
department have reached the first position among the 
German periodicals of the country, both in extent of 
circulation and in the character of the literature itself. 

The Chicago fire has been a sad blow to our pub- 
lishing interests in the West. Our loss there will 
probably reach nearly a hundred thousand dollars, 
but the recuperative power of our work in that region 
will doubtless attract the admiration of the Church, 
and at no distant period we shall have fully recovered 
from our losses. 

The experienced accountant invited to examine 
the affairs and accounts of the Book Concern at New 
York has reported to us his desire for more time to 
prosecute his examination. The request of the ac- 








countant was complied with, but his report will be 
made in time to enable the Committee to communi- 
cate the results to the General Conference. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Cyrus Brooks, Chairman. 
Isaac S. BINGHAM, Secretary. 


THE FREEDMEN’S AID SociEeTy.—This vigorous 
young organization of the Church recently held its 
fifth Anniversary in the city of Brooklyn. The Divine 
approval has rested upon the Society from its forma- 
tion, and it is really surprising that it has accom- 
plished so much good with the small amount of 
funds contributed by the Church for its support. 
That our readers may know what it is, and what it 
is doing, we select the following items from the 
Secretary’s report : 

We have sustained schools in the following places : 

Tennessee—Nashville, Spring Hill, Clinton, Shel- 
byville, Brownsville, Pleasant Grove, Sparta, Grove 
Creek. 

Georgia—Atlanta, Rome, Grantville, Newnan, La 
Grange, Whitesville, Oxford, Covington, Waynes- 
boro, Scriven county, Liberty Hill. 

South Carolina—Charleston, Orangeburg, York- 
ville. 

Louisiana—New Orleans, Baldwin, Orphans’ Home. 

Mississippi—Holly Springs, Hernando, Tupelo. 

Kentucky—Litchfield. . 

Virginia—Richmond, Harrisonburg, Kilmarnock. 

Alabama—Huntsville, Decatur, Jonesboro. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOLS, 


Schools, Teachers. 
Tennessee 
Georgia...... 
South Carolina. 
Louisiana 
Mississippi. 
Kentucky... 
irginia .... 
Alabama 


SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES. 
Val, of Property 
Central Tennessee College, Nashville, Tenn., Rev. J. 
Braden, President 
Shaw University, Holly Springs, Miss., Rev. A. C. 
M’Donald, President 
Normal School, New Orleans, La, R. A. Coit, Presi- 


Thomson University, Baldwin, La., Rev. W. S. Wilson, 
President 

Rust Institute, Huntsville, Ala. Mr. E. H. Pollock, 
President 

Rome Normal School, Rome, Georgia, Rev. W. H. 
Thomas, President 

Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia, Rev. J. Marcy, 
President 

Haven Normal School, Waynésboro, Georgia, Rev. J. 
R. Goodier, President 

Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C., Rev. A. Web- 
ster, D. D. id 

Richmond Normal School, Richmond, Va., Rev R. M. 
Manly, President............ déscéaccovenecccvecsotocosessocsoent 


$137.500 
BIBLICAL SCHOOLS, 


Clark ‘Theological Seminary, Atlanta, "Ga, Rev. L. D. 
Barrows, D. D., President. 

Baker Institute, Orangeburg, S. C., Rev. A. Webster, 
D. D., President 

Thomson Biblical Institute, New Orleans, La, Rev. L. 
ef Ss Ss SU I Bere seinen 

Orphans’ Home, Baldwin, zell 
President ... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Cash in Treasury last year........ssscocsesseseeeeseceeeeess - $8 03 
Contributed in cash, notes, ‘and real estate............++ 41,068 48 
$41,076 51 
Contributions by Freed diedsenauessevbnneneneneneenentees 9,000 00 
Books and clothing...........sssssseeee eovcceeee eoreeseceverecese 1,500 00 
= $51,576 51 















RECAPITULATION, 

Wee COE, Fo vcccescnccnacececccessoocescsssoesesesececon ° 75 
Pupils in day schools...... 6, 500 
Pupils in Sunday-schools. 5,000 
Common schools.........+.+++++ 20 
Normal schools and colleges. II 
Theological seminaries.......... 3 
Orphan Asylum............-.ss+eee oo I 
Funds raised and appropriated. + 51,576 51 
First year—total contributions..... 37,139 89 
Second year—total contributions.. ses 50,167 24 
‘Third year—total contributions...... ++ 9%513 50 
Fourth year—total contributions..... «+ 82,719 59 
Fifth year—total contributions..........0+.00seeeee see eesseeneee 51,576 51 

We incensseccnnonccensenstonsetne wocsecece -$315,116 63 





The amount of property invested in literary insti- 
tutions, by our Freedmen’s Aid Society, and owned 
by it and Trustees in connection with it, is not less 
than $175,000, against which there is an indebted- 
ness of only about $6,000, just incurred in the pur- 
chase of the Clark Theological Seminary. 


WHISPERERS.—Delightful is that service, and happy 
that audience, free from this disturber of its peace. 
Those who attend church, or a lecture, or concert, 
not to see and be seen, but to worship and to listen, 
must frequently deduct a large percentage from an- 
ticipated profit and enjoyment lost to them through 
the thoughtless or ill-bred whisperers, who find in 
public places a never-failing stimulant to their com- 
municativeness, to whom people are objects so in- 
spiring and suggestive, their comments thereon must 
needs be immediate and constant. 

They seem to utter all their thoughts, reserving no 
opinions for private or future discussion. Their busi- 
ness talent directed in any useful channel would be 
admirable. The rapidity of their observations, and 
the number of their inventories during one service 
is quite astonishing ; while their general knowledge 
of those around them, and profound interest in them, 
are mortifying to one who, with more intimate facili- 
ties, has failed to find out half as much about one’s 
friends as these industrious observers seem to know. 

The solemnities of a funeral would seem to be a 
sufficient obstacle to prevent the indulgence of this 
cheerful pastime. But one might sometimes con- 
clude that no entertainment could exhilarate with 
more delightful anticipation, these spontaneous beings, 
than the deliberate progress of a burial service, if 
there might any thing occur that would awe or charm 
them into silence. But alas! they are irrepressible— 
desecrators and unconscious robbers every-where, 
The finest passages of the concert are to them only 
an exhibition of musical gymnastics, and of people 
and good clothes. When you would give yourself 
wholly to the delight of the hour, nor lose a strain 





of that message which, coming through notes, and 
bars, and skilled interpreters, is divine with an elo. 
quence more subtle than words, your enjoyment 
may be ruinously interrupted by the commonplace 
gossip of an adjacent whisperer. 

Sometimes parents are devout worshipers near 
pulpit and altar, while their children are successfully 
preventing others from enjoying the service, about 
the stoves, or near the door, or behind the singers in 
the gallery. Imagining themselves free from ob. 
servation and restraint, they are unconsciously a 
convincing argument in favor of family sittings, 

But for the sufferers there is no remedy. They 
must remain at their post, and improve their powers 
of concentration, and sharpen their sense of hearing 
in trying to follow the words of the more distant but 
often less distinct speaker. If the offenders are chil- 
dren of not too large a growth, you may venture a 
deprecating glance, and the colloquy becomes more 
guarded but ominous, and you have a growing con- 
viction that you have only diverted their attention 
to yourself, and have become the theme of their not 
always flattering comments. 

Members of Churches, professed Christians, at- 
tending service with a denomination not their own, 
have been known to so far forget the sacredness of 
the hour and place, as well as their own self-respect, 
and the courtesy due to others, as to assume no 
attitude of worship during prayer, and, worse than 
that, have indulged in whispering straight through, 
as if they were at perfect liberty to disgrace them- 
selves and annoy others, away from home, and as if 
prayer was not prayer except in their own form and 
in their own church. 

Until there is less annoyance from the social pro- 
clivities of human nature, Churches may, without fear 
of the danger of formalism, safely go on instituting 
and contending for those “innovations” that ulti- 
mately tend to the promotion of decency and order. 

M. H. 

A Puzz_e IN LATIN CoNSTRUCTION.—Rev. J. S. 
Watson, the unfortunate old English divine and 
scholar who, in a fit of uncontrollable rage, killed his 
wife, and was tried and condemned to death for his 
crime, but afterward was relieved by a sentence to 
penal servitude for life, has left behind him a Latin 
nut for the English papers to crack. He wrote 
among his farewell words this line : Safe olim semper 
amare nocuit amanti. A nice little quarrel has arisen 
over the construction. One says, “To one who has 
often loved it has always been harmful to love ;” 
another, “Often to one who loved long since has it 
been harmful to love on;” another, “To one who 
has acquired the habit of loving it has often been an 
injury not to cease to love ;” another, “It was often 
injurious or fatal to a man who once loved to go on 
forever loving ;” another, “Often ere now has the 
lover suffered from the constancy of his love.” 

The more liberal translations are: “It has often 
been injurious to a man who loved a woman a long 
time ago to go on loving her with constancy ;” or, 
“ Many men have found that it is a great mistake to 
be true to the object of a boyish passion.” 
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